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~~ oe For the 
HE POET’S BRIDE.“ 


Tux Pocg's Bride—dh, she should be a 
“hr odying of a fairy dream, ve. 





With voicd of warbling melody, 
Like music-gush o’er some still streamg$. 


Eyes of a dark, unfathomed blue, . ©; ji 
Their half-veiled glances turned asidetiy\“; 


And cheek, whose e ; 









* Now gazing in evs 

As if her all of--heaven were there; 

Now starting back in sWeet surprise, 
And drinking in the very air 

Her own impassioned lover breathes, 
While pouring out his thrilling song 

Amid some vine-clad bower, where wreaths 
Of Summer-flowers in beauty throng. 


All heart—all soul—all sympathy, 

Through his most changeful moods the same: 
Gazing with him on soft blue sky, 

And on the lightning’s lambent flame ; 
Seeking each glorious sight and sound 

In Nature’s haunts, by maa scarce trod, 
And soaring, through the depths profound 

Of midnight, to the throne of God! 


To him, her being’s dearest part, 
Clinging with holy trustingness— 
The life-puise of the gentle heart, 
Without which earth has nought to bless: 
An eye to weep, a soul to feel 
And fondly share his triumph’s pride ; 
A kindness every pang to heal ;— 
Oh, such should be the * Poct’s Bride!’ 


eee 
For the New-Yorker. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS.—NO. I. 
POEMS, BY JOHN G.C. BRAINARD. 

Tar first poem of any length composed in the United 
Sates is said to have been a description of New-England, 
writen in 1623, in Latin hexameters, by Rev. William Mor- 
wl. From that day to this, America has not lacked poets. 
During the first part of the intervening period, in the days 
tf Puritanic austerity, there were not wanting those of whose 
writings 2 cotemporary, eminent in the state as well as the 
durch, with lanzhable extravagance, has said, that if Maro 
vere to hear them, he would again condemn his works to the 
fre; and more recently they have greatly increased, both in 
wmber and excellence. To be sure, our country has as yet 
had no one who has advanced the History of Poetry, or who 
‘mld in the same sense as Mitton claim to be a national 
beet: but she has never wanted bards of inferior powers and 

' pretensions. If there has yet arisen no sun in her 
bemisphere, she has many bright stars which ‘ flame in the 
fehead! of her morning sky. Some of these, indeed, may 
nee with borrowed lustre, and many will doubtless prove 

temporary occupants of her poetical firmament; still, 

aang others whose lights are their own, and whose 
teadily increasing splendor gives token that their names are 
™ with their life’s ‘setting sun,’ to , 
wae zenith like a falling star.’ 


tap though not the first, is among these ; and, ag one 


J.C. 


€2 acquaintanee with the best American poets, 


New Yorker. ; 
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made hiur'a general favorite. He seems to have had little 


p 
“| plined, and he carried away with him no ambitious desires or 
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Miss Lo contemplate for a:brief space the chief 
life and the character of his writings. 
1 of his life we have no materials except the 
stpry’ Memoir prefixed to his Literary Re- 
rit JG, Whittier. From that we learn that 
Horn Yew London, in Connecticut, in October, 
pra red Wale College at the age of fifteen, 
is*sup@eror_ intellectual abilities, the uniform kindness 
tion; and the retiring modesty of his deportment, 









wi i litthe energy “4 with no fixedness of purpose; so that 
Fon completing his eollege” course, his mind was still undisci- 


other stimulants to active mentalexertion. After having spent 
the usual time in the study of law, under the direction of his 
brother, in his native place, he commenced its practice in the 
city of Middletown; but, as might be expected, the dry de- 
tails and formalities of legal science had few charms for him; 
atid the harsh collisions and bitter altercations in which he 
found himself unavoidably involved completed his disgust for 
the profession he had chosen; and in 1822 he accordingly 
exchanged his seat at the bar for the duties of an Editor in 
the City of Hartford. But it seems that his success in this 
was little better than it had been in his original profession; 
for his biographer says that “ aside from its original poetry 
and occasional notices of new books, the Mirror, while under 
his control, hardly rose to mediocrity. The editorial remarks 
were usually comprised in a few short and hastily written 
paragraphs. There was a childish playfulness in his brief 
notices of important events. His political speculations were 

puerile and boyish. He turned off the Tariff with a humor 
ous comparison or a quaint quotation, and dismissed the sub- 
| ject of the Presidency with a jeu d’esprit.” Unlike a greater 
poet, he could not serve with zealous fidelity two masters so 
| little alike as poetry and politics. The influence of the poetic 
spirit was not confined with him to the moments of composi- 
tion, but it was implanted in his nature and ruled his whole 
being. Pure-hearted and ingenuous in himself, he instinct- 
ively shrank from malevolent controversy and from contact 
with the corruption and chicanery of party politics. The 
editorial columns of the Connecticut Mirror, though they may 
lack the political efficiency of the Evening Post, are more 





worthy their author as a man of fine feelings and of genuine 
poetic temperament. 

It was during his stay at Hartford that he published the 
only collection of his poems that appeared during his life.— 
The introduction is so unique and withal so characteristic 
that we shall copy it entire: 

“ The author of the following pieces has been induced to 
publish them in a book, from considerations which cannot be 
interesting to the public. Many of these little poems have 
been printed in the Connecticut Mirror, and the others are 
just fit to keep them company. No apologies are made and 
no criticisms deprecated. The common-place story of the 
importunity of friends, though it had its share in the publica- 
tion, is not insisted upon; but the vanity of the author, if 
others choose to call it such, is a natural motive; and the hope 
of ‘ making a little something by it’ is an honest acknowledge- 
ment, if it is a poor excuse.” 

In the spring of 1827 he was forced by his declining health 
to relinquish the vexatious duties.of his profession, and to seek 
in the quiet and retirement of his birth-place a renovation of 
| his strength and vigor. But the hope was a vain one. He 
spent part of the summer on Long Island, and died among 
his friends at home in September of the following year. 

His character is described as having been a continued ex- 
hibition of kind feelings and Christian charities. He was 
unambitious and unpretending; constitutionally modest and 
retiring; he neither sought applause for himself, nor did he 
envy it in others. He neither courted nor shunned society ; 








| before us unassociated with his personal character. 


| characteristics. 
| truth and fidelity, and a vigorous life which shows that he’ 
| painted from the beautiful impressions of his own mind, in- 











he could dwell at peace in the calm retirement of his own 
thoughts, or he sould derive pleasure from the eompanionsbip 





of those he loved. In the society of his friends he was habit- 
ually good-humored and ever gay—ready both to enjoy the 
conversation of others and to contribute his own share, But 
the harsh and unfeeling conflicts into which the necessities of 
his business led him, swept over his heart as the blast over 
the quiet lake; and even in those mixed circles which em- 
braced more than his personal friends, a careless word or an 
unkind look would check his enjoyment and come upon his 
heart with deep and blasting bitterness. Though he laughed 
at the follies and pitied the errors of his fellows, there was 
nothing of misanthropy in his feelings; not man, but his vices, 
were the objects of his hatred. The generous affections and 
the mutual sympathies of friendship found their home in his 
heart; he felt their worth and their responsibilities. There 
was mingled with his attachments no cold-hearted selfishness 
or suspicious distrust. Those who knew him best loved him 
most; he injured no one, nor could any be his enemies. ‘ His 
truth, bound up with a character of great purity and benevo- 
lence, won for him the love of all.’ 


He has gone, and his works alone remain. They stand 
We are 
to look away from the man, from the circumstances of his 
life and the peculiarities of his disposition, and to seek for the 
rank in American. poetry which must be assigned to his re- 
mains. This is an ungrateful and an unpleasant task; for 
the life and character of the author claim our sympathy and 
our love, and it demands an effort to shut our eyes to the 
prejudice which they create. It is not our intention to enter 
into a detailed criticism of his poetical remains; some obvi- 
ous remarks on their general character, and a libera] quota- 
tion of them, will complete our design. 


It is difficult t@ present any tolerable notion of the prevail- 
ing character ofthis poetry, for it has no marked and striking 
In his descriptions of nature there is great 


stead of copying the meagre outlines with dim and shadowy 
indistinctness. His images are natural and generally taste- 
ful, and his versification is easy and unconstrained, though 
often careless and faulty. 
The following piece, written for the Fourth of July, is one 
of his best : 
“ THE STORM OF WAR. 
“Oh, once was felt the storm of war! 
It had an earthquake’s roar; 
It flashed upon the mountain hi 
And smoked along the shore; 
It thundered in a dreaming ear, 
And up the farmer sprang ; 
It muttered in a bold true heart, 
And a warrior’s harness rang. 
“It rumbled by a widow’s door— 
All but her hope did fail; 
It trembled through a leafly grove, 
And a maiden’s cheek was pale. 
It steps upon the sleeping sea, 
And waves around it howl; 
It strides from top to foaming top, 
Out-frowning ocean’s scowl. 
“ And yonder sailed the merchant ship— 
hen was peace upon her deck— 
Her friendly flag from the mast was torn, 
And the waters ’whelmed the wreck. 
But the same blast that bore her down 
Filled a gallant daring sail 
That loved the might of the black’ning storm, 
And laughed in the roaring gale. 
“ The stream that was a torrent once, 
Is rippled to a brook ; 
The we. is broken, and the spear 
Is but @ pruning hook ; 
The mother chides her truant boy 
And keeps him well from harm, 
While in the grove the happy maid 
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And floats abroad triumphantly 
A banner bright and fair. 

And peaceful hands and happy hearts 
And gallant spirits keep 

Each star that decks it pure and bright 
Above the rolling deep.” 


_ ‘The two following are setected as favorable specimens of 
his beautiful conception and graceful execution t 


“ EPITHALAMIUM. 


**T saw two clouds at morning 


Tinged with the rising sun; 
And in the dawn they floated on 

And mingled into onet 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved eo sweetly to the west. 


“T saw two summer currents 


Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And join their course, with silent force, 

In peace each other greeting : 
Calm was their course through banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies played between. 


** Such be your gentle motion, 


Till life’s last pulse shall beats 
Like summer’s beam, and summer's stream, 
Float on, in joy, to meet 
A calmer sea, where storms shall cease 
A purer sky, where all is peace !”” 


“THE SEA-BIRD’S SONG. 


«On the deep is the mariner’s danger, 


On the deep is the mariner’s death, 


Who to fear of the tempest a stranger, 


Sees the last bubble burst out of his breath? 
’T is the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
Lone looker on despair, 
The sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
The only witness there! 


** Who watches their course, who so mildly 


Careen to the kiss of the breeze ? 


Who lists to their shrieks, who so wildly 


Are clasped in the arms of the seas ? 
’T is the sea-bird, &c. 


“* Who hovers on high o’er the lover, 


And her who has clung to his neck ? 


Whose wing is the wing that can cover, 


With its shadow, the foundering wreck ? 
’T is the sea-bird, &c. 


* My eye in the light of the billow, 


My wing on the wake of the wave, 


I shall take to my breast for a pillow 


The shroud of the fair and the brave. 
I’m the sea-bird, &c. 


** My foot on the iceberg has lighted, 


When hoarse the wild winds veer about } 


My eye, when the bark is benighted, 


With 


Sees the lamp of the light-house go out. 
I’m the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
Lone looker on despair; 
The sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
The only witness there !” 
a slight variation in the sentiment, we may adopt the 


phraseology of Hazlitt in speaking of Thompson, and say 
that Brainard, the kind-hearted Brainard, was the most care= 
less of mortals and of poets; but he was also among the best 
both of mortals and of poets. There is no feature of his 
poems more obvious than his constant neglect and the conse- 


quent inequality of his pieces. 


like the 


His carelessness is very un- 
studied negligence and the artificial tastelessness with 


which Hatueck has disfigured the finest poetry he has ever 
written; but it appears to be merely the result of his unas- 
piring disposition, which is content with the first thought that 


presents itself, whether poetic or not. 


His Pegasus does not 


always rise from the earth—net because he cannot, but be- 
cause he is content to be but a winged horseonly half a 


creature of the air. 


seldom 


In his humorous pieces, Brainard is 
successful—or rather, he attempts nothing. They 


are evidently eztempore effusions—not designed to excite ap- 
plause or win attention, but only to express his feelings, or 


perchance to fill a corner in his Mirror. There is nothing of 


the kind in the whole collection that will bear a comparison 


with ‘The Last Leaf’ of Honmes. 


We think the two fol- 


lowing the best of his light and fanciful pieces : 


“THE NOSEGAY. 
“Tl pull a bunch of buds and flowers, * 
And tie a ribbon round them, 
If you ’ll but think, in your lonely hours, 
Of the sweet little girl that them. 
“TI "ll cull the earliest that put forth, 
And those that last the longest, 
And the bud that boasts the fairest birth 
Shall cling to the stem that ’s strongest. 








“Tve run about the garden walks 
And searched among the dew, sir ; 
These fragrant flowers, these tender stalks, 
I ’ve plucked them all for you, sir. 


™* 


“So here ’s your bunch of buds and flowers, 
And here ’s your ribbon round 

And here, to cheer your saddened h 
Is the sweet little girl that 

“TO A STRING TIED ROUND A FINGER 
“ The bell that strikes the warning hour 
Reminds me that I should not linger, 
And winds around my heart its power, 
Tight as the string around my finger. 


“ A sweet goodsnight I give, and then 
Far from my thoughts I need must fling her 
Who blessed that lonely evening, when 
She tied the string around my finger. 


“ Lovely and virtuous, kind and fair, 
A sweet-toned belle—oh! who shall ring her !— 
Of her let bellmen all Ieware e 
Who ties such strings around my finger. 
“ What shall I do?—I ’ll sit me down, 
And in my leisure hours I ’I sing her 
Who gave me neither smile nor frown 
But tied a thread around my finger. 







“ Now may the quiet star-lit hours 
Their gentlest dews and perfumes bring her ; 
And morning show its sweetest flowers 
To her whose string is round my finger. 


“* And never more may I forget 
The spot where I so long did linger, 
But watch another chance, and get 
Another string around my finger.” 


It is a difficult matter to form a correct judgement of the 
true character of BratnarD’s genius, and of the station 
which under more favorable circumstances he would have 
taken among American poets. Much allowance must be 
made for the unambitious character of his mind as well as 
his want of severe intellectual discipline, and for the circum- 
stances in which most of his ‘ occasional pieces’ were com- 
posed. On the other hand, we must be careful not to give 
these considerations too much weight in influencing the de- 
cision, as has been done in many other cases; for the stimu- 
lants of ambition and the controlling influence of mental dis- 
cipline and of casual circumstances are important in their re- 
lations to true poetic genius only in rendering the fruit of its 
action more worthy of praise as a work of Art; they can add 
little to its intrinsic capabilities; and the characteristics of 
true greatness will be manifested in some degree wherever 
they exist, whether their development be assisted by accident 
or not. 

We do not think that Brainard possessed the essential ele- 
ments of a great poet. The light and graceful play of fancy 
—the gentle and happy spirit of innocence—he possessed ; 
but grandeur of conceptionand strength of imagination do not 
seem to have been his. Had he lived, he would have more 
nearly resembled Bryant than Dana, without equaling 
either; but he lacked the exquisite taste and expression of 
the former almost as much as the sublimity and holy fervor 
of the latter, 

But for those who study his works in connection with his 
character, they will afford much pleasure and profit. They 
uniformly breathe a spirit of innocence and happiness, of 
moral purity and religious trust. They should be read and 
cherished by all as the only remains of an upright man, a 
true Christian and a genuine poet. H. 4, R. 





GERMANY NOT THE Parapiss or Musicians.—Germany, 
though a musical land, is far from being, as is commonly sup- 
posed, the paradise of musicians. Mozart struggled all his 
life with difficulties, and was obliged to toil incessantly, not 
for fame, but for his daily bread. His widow was saved from 
destitution by her second marriage with a respectable man, 
who became, too, a father to her dead husband’s children. His 
sister, the celebrated girl who shared the triumphs of his child- 
hood, and whose name is forever associated with his memory, 
died a few years ago, in old age, and in such extreme penury 
that she was actually supported by charity. Beetheven lived 
unpatronised by the great and neglected by the public, barely 
able to subsist by a life of labor and parsimony, unknown and 
unheeded among his countrymen, even while his great name 
was resounding through Europe; and all because his tran- 
scendant genius was unaccompanied by the suppleness of the 
courtier and the arts of the man of the world. Let our mu- 
sicians think a little on these things before they join the com- 
mon cry against their own country, and repine that ‘their lot 
was not cast in the pleasant places’ of Germany. 


we 


» tal For the New. 
THE LINGUISTHA CHARACTER ™ 


A Lineuist is a creature all tongue, without ‘ 
brains ;’ or rather, he has the gift of the tongues. He could 
have set them all right at Babel, had he been living at the tj 
of the Great Confusion. Charles V. proved himself a 
sagacious critic, when he said, “he that could speak five lan. 
guages was five times a man.” pose he could ay nothing 
of consequence in any one dialect ;—Svén allowing, however 
his sense to be weighty, is it improved by Passing through the 
strainers of five different national idioms? Is it not at least 
probable that alone would have perverted the original mean. 
ing? The greatest thinker that ever lived could think in one 
language only; for if he pretended to speculate in another, it 
must have been as a mere translation of his first thoughts 
These always are formed in the mother tongue. But thi is 
irrelevant. In point of fact, our linguist regards 
the symbghigfighought, az equally important with, or perhaps 

in p, the thought; itself. A long and int 
ath Literary History and the ars of 


& garnish of 










deal too highly. 4 
that style alone prese 
turning over lexicons, 








un Wocabiitari » tables of roots, 
&c. &c., cannot fail to forma very extravagant estimate of 
philological studies. Such a person becomes, from long habit 
and intolerable prejudice, cramped and confined in all his 
ideas, and is gradually transformed into a perfect Polyglat 
He might be bound ‘in congenial calf,’ a terror to all similar 
offenders. His ideas are arrayed in tables of contents, and 
his writings are indexes. His highest literary attempts ar 
notes, emendations, scholia, glosses. He corrects misspel- 
lings and errors in punctuation. By his blundering, he often 
spoils a fine passage. Fitz Osborne’s satirical hit on ‘twee 
dledum and tweedledee’ is very clear, and in point. To edit 
a classic tops the bent of his ambition. He is, besides, a 
powerful writer of prefaces and introductions. In regard to 
profit, he clears more from a epelling-book than the first poet 
of the age for his finest work. The Editors of Horace alone 
have fattened where their great original starved. He will 
spend hours in searching for a preposition, or chasing an ad 
verb through successive editions, and yet censure the modem 
Nimrod. He professes no charity for poetical reveries. He 
takes more delight in the muddy crudities of Lycophron than 
in the clear beauties of the silver Virgil. The more trivial 
and obscure an ancient author is, the more he reveres him. 
He might semetimes unite even better himself in the same 
strain ; especially if his idol be crabbed and musty. His taste 
is most depraved. I knew one, before whom was placed a 
Persian grammar and a volume of Irving, who studied the 
former with undisguised pleasure, but threw aside the latter 
as a mere child’s book. The senseless classifications and sb 
surd theories of affiliation of languages, and all such pedantic 
trumpery, were forsooth of greater mark than refined satire. 
picturesque description, a rich vein of masculine humor, and 
the utmost grace of style. I suppose he would have preferred 
Warburton or Parr to the glorious Shakspeare. He had 
rather read, as some literary glutton honestly conféssed,« 
criticism on Homer, than Homer himself. His contempt of 
the moderns is so great, he can only converse with the a 
cients. His appetite for the latter is voracious, and by ne 
means fastidious; for the former, his stomach is very squeal 
ish. He can, like certain Epicures, relish only what is past 
eating in the opinion of every body else. His style of dis 
course is described by Burton with admirable effect: 


‘A Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants most affect; _ 
°T was English, cut on Greek and Latin, 
As fustian heretofore on satin,’ &c. 


His plainest English is most execrable Latin. He teaches 
his little daughter Latin, and has his sons ‘well seen’ it 
Greek and Hebrew. Perhaps he forgets where Hebrew ros 
grow, and in what soil they flourish best. 

The head of a Polyglot may be compared to a pawnbro- 
ker’s shop, where you may find every variety of dress, but 
tarnished, and in a state of dilapidation. He knows thee 
terior sign of every language, but has never te 
interior signification of any one. He apes the manners of the 
ancients, as a footman his master’s air. The Dunciad of the 
ancients is a capital satire on this propensity. He -_ 
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“ ask for a-glass of cold water, without introducing the ‘foo 
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Brundusie,’ or the Pierian Spring ; nor help a friend to bread 
ithout a pun on Pan. 
. _ we _ oat teeee—voel and consonants, and will 
sometimes array them in mimic battle against each other. 
To some he is indifferent, to others he bears a grudge j—Taity- 
day letters and holiday favorites. In his opinion, a } and ¢ 
are worth their weight in gold; while xz y and z are compara- 
tively worthless and inefficient. 

He is, in the most liberal acceptation, a man of letters. 
While we speak thus of the mere philologist, we would by no 
means intend to underrate the benefit derived from the study 
of other languages than our mother tongue. Indeed, we can 
never hope to appreciate its beauties precisely, without a com- 

ive reference to the languages of other nations and coun- 
tres. The only evil arises from constantly dwelling upon 
mere signs, without gaining the substance. After a certain 
period of life, we must look more to things and less to words. 
Itis true, an undue attention to the study of languages is 
censurable in the extreme. 

Languages are highly useful to commercial, and interesting 
toliterary, men. Many tongues are not only unnecessary, 
but even hurtful to the mind. Could a man of elegant taste 
be improved by the acquisition of Chaldee or Turkish? The 
earned professions require learned men; and, to a certain ex- 
tent, repulsive studies are proper to be followed. Languages 
are the keys of learning; they serve to open its stores and 
unlock its treasures ; they serve to embalm ideas, and render 
images and sentiments eternal. All this they can do; still 
they are but the willing servitors of thought, and must not 
presume a rivalry. Independent of sense and meaning, they 
are more worthless than tinkling cymbals. Joined to sense 
and meaning, they can shadow forth the finest essence of in- 
tellect, and mysteriously unveil the immortal glories of the 
soul. Tue ANALYST. 

Frem the Southern Rose. 


SODUS BAY. 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


Lovey in pure and Summer beauty still, 

Bright Bay !—the wavelet’s curl, the wood-crown’d hill, 
The rich green shore, swelling in graceful sweep, 
And the wide waters in their sun-bright sleep— 
In beauty all the same! When first the beam 

Of morn is mirrored in the silvery stream 

That seeks thy bosom, and the breezes break 
Thy slumbers, and the dancing ripples wake— 
Or when the winds are sleeping—when the sky 
At noon gleams blue and distant from on high— 
Or at red eve—no fairer spot the sun 

In his broad path of light has looked upon; 

And the pale moon, in all her midazight round, 
No place of holier loveliness has found. 





Thou know’st no change! And thus, when starless night 
Has closed on eyes that loved thee, clear and bright 

Wilt thou smile on! As calmly in thy face 

Those bending woods will look.—Thou in th’ embrace 
Of the wide shore as sweetly shalt repose— 

As purely picture evening’s fervid close. 

Thou hast no part in passing years that tell 

Of human ills !—My native shore, farewell ! 








From the New-York Review. 
COOPER’S LAST WORKS. 

Tre author of ‘Homeward Bound,’ and ‘ Homeas Found,’ 
has of late been so frequently ut the bar of public criticism, 
either as accused or accuser, that eur readers would doubtless 

on us, were we in the present number of our journal to 
pass him over in silence ; and this we should do, did we not 
regard him as filling too important a place in the republic of 
ts, and exercising too great an influence upon opinions 

at home and abroad, to justify the omission. He holds not 
merely the pen ef a ready writer, but one which often evinces 
talent of a high order, and which has sometimes flowed with 
the inspirations of real genius, and traced his name too deeply 
on the pediment of our national pantheon, to be ever oblit- 
erated. It must however be confessed, that several of his 
later productions have threatened it with an expunging mark. 
contain little that is worthy of his previously high and 

‘ ed reputation, and much that is alike unworthy of 
his head and heart; of this class, none are more prominent 

' the two now selected for remark. 

Homeward Bound,’ according to its prefaee,-is a response 

to the cry of ‘ more ship.’ An opportunity being thus given 
to appear anew on that element, which seems to have 
been assigned to him fer his dominion in the distribution of 
e pewer, it was reasonable to expect that we should 

we him ‘himself again.’ But whether it is, that the merchant 
“vice is not congenial to one of his lofty bearing, or that his 
_ has become too fastidious, by the refinements of Europe, 
® faithful narrator of nautical adventures, it is unneces- 











sary to decide: whatever may be the cause, the result is cer- 
tain—the trident has fallen from his hand, and the spirit of 
the ocean no longer acknowledges his sway. 

Taking as the groundwork of his story the return passage 
of a ‘ London liner,’ he has framed his incidents mainly with 
a view to depict the characters of Captain Truck, her com- 
mander, Steadfast Dodge, a cabin passenger, who calls him- 
self an editor of a village newspaper, and the family of the Ef- 
finghams, also passengers, but of a superior order, who occupy 
an “exclusive extra cabin.” As the latter are not brought 
forward in all their importance until we reach the sequel of 
the story, we shall reserve our remarks upon them for their 
proper place, and here begin with the two personages first 
named. It should, however, be premised, that the whole 
story, if story it can be called, proceeds upon an adventure 
which could never have taken place—no packet of the regular 
line would have set at defiance officers acting under the au- 
thority of the Governmentin whose port she traded, nor would 
voluntarily have so far deviated from her course, as to expose 
herself to be driven by a gale far south along the coast of Af- 
rica. But this is an error of little consequence ; a far graver 
charge against the author is, the injustice done in these vol- 
umes to two classes of his fellow-citizens, by the caricatures 
which he has drawn to represent them. It is the privilege of 
fiction to give being to new creations, but it is a manifest vio- 
lation of truth when it assigns false qualities to actual charac- 
ters, and a gross libel when ic presents a caricatured indi- 
vidual as the specimen of a class. In this light we regard 
Mr. Cooper’s pictures of the Captain of the Mohawk, and the 
Editor of the Active Enquirer. We know that invention is 
not one of his strong talents, and may therefore presume that 
the portraits were drawn from life, however unlike they may 
be to life; but lack of invention does not imply inability to 
exaggerate and embellish, and there it is that he has exer- 
cised his art, and in so doing he has found the worst his own, 
for all such ill-devised and ill-executed caricatures excite a 
laugh far more at the expense of the artist than of the object 
of his satire. The portrait of Captain Truck, whether true 
to nature or not, is the portrait of an individual only, without 
one trait of resemblance to the family in which it is placed ; 
some skipper of a fishing smack may have sat for it; it is no 
delineation of a commander of a London, or Liverpool, or 
Havre liner. The commercial! metropolis of the United States 
may boldly challenge a comparison with that of any in the 
world on the subject of its packets, and it would be difficult 
to say of which she should be most proud, her ships or their 
commanders. Nor is it only in the great essentials of a first- 
rate captain—skill in navigation, good seamanship, and ex- 
act discipline—that our packet service may claim its superi- 
ority; it makes gentlemanly deportment and courteousness 
of manners almost as indispensable requisites in its appoint- 
ments; and every one who has crossed the ocean knows how 
much the comiort and enjoyment of ship-board depend on 
these qualities in the commanding officer. One of the most 
striking influences effected by the American packet service, 
generally, is, the great elevation it has given to the character 
of its captains, and throvgh them to that of all other maritime 
commanders; rough ma.ners and coarse language are no 
longer regarded either as a mark or a test of a skillful navi- 
gator, and the security and regularity with which they now 
traverse the ocean, and transport so many thousauds from 
shore to shore, furnish a conclusive proof that seamanship has 
lost nothing by the improved education and greater refine- 
ment of those to whom it is entrusted. This can be better 
known to no one than to Mr. Cooper: hence we have the 
more reason to marvel at his misrepresentation, and, as he 
would naturally be regarded as high authority on this subject, 
we feel ourselves more imperatively called upon to protest 
against the acknowledgement of Captain Truck, and his vul- 
gar familiarity, as a true prototype of that most respectable, 
and valuable, and important class of men which he is made 
to represent. That he is a favorite with Mr. Cooper, makes 
no difference in the judgement we have expressed. This only 
does the more discredit to him. 

Prejudice, ill-humor, and personal feeling, have still further 
perverted the judgement of our author in his other generic de- 
scription, in the purpose of which, there is obviously more of 
malice prepense. With every disposition to think well of Mr. 
Cooper’s motives, and to speak of him in the spirit of candid 
criticism, we cannot but consider his sketch of Steadfast 
Dodge, as an evidence of sxtreme disingenuousness on his 
part, and of his habit of viewing every man and every class of 
men through the sole medium of self. We are not aware that 
the newspaper press, upon which, in the person of Steadfast 
Dodge, its caricatured representative, he has endeavored to 
throw so much obloquy, was ever made the subject of his 
ridicule, until it presumed to suggest, that it was possible 
even for him sometimes to nod. This circumstance, in con- 
nection with his singling out as another.victim of his venge- 
ance, the foreign journal, that commented severely and some- 
what uncourteously upon one of his books, in which he had 
taken the same liberty with every person and thing he had 
seen; and above all, his venomous and almost rabid attack 
upon Sir Walter Scott, who chanced to have recorded in his 
diary a harmless remark, possibly a little wounding to the 
selflove of an imagined arbiter elegantia ; all ; 
imply a strong determination to tarnish with the breach of 

lumny, every mirror which does not reflect the ol:ject of his 
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own admiration, as comely as it appears to himself. The 
newspaper press in this country—in which category we in- 
clude only the regularly established journals, we have nothing 
to say of the penny sheets professedly devoted to slanders—is 
far from being invulnerable ; it has more than a heel exposed 
to attack, and our opinions on the subject have not been con- 
cealed, as may be seen by referring to our last number; still 
the press has nothing to fear from the shafts sped from our 
author's bow, so long as they are aimed at such a man of straw 
as he has here shot at. And while we acknowledge that it is 
censurable on many accounts, and far less elevated in its moral 
tone and standard than it should be, we entirely deny that it 
deserves the indignation and contempt which would surely 
await it if Steadfast Dodge were a fair representative of its 
conductors. When it is considered that it is almost as free 
as thought, that it looks forits patronage to its favor with the 
public, and is consequently obliged to consult the various in- 
terests of the community, and steer its way through a most 
perilous navigation, beset on every side by the conflicting sen- 
timents of parties in politics, religion, and matters of minor 
consequence, in our country vastly more numerous than else- 
where; when all these things are cunsidered, we ought rather 
to rejoice that it is no worse, than to denounce it as unquali- 
fiedly corrupt. Thus far it may be defended in its absolute 
character; relatively, the case is still stronger in its favor. 
It is, morally, higher here than in foreign countries, or rather 
than in England and France, where alone it is free enough to 
be called a press. Lord Brougham has exposed its venality 
and its abuses in the former country, on the one side, in poli- 
tics; and a like scrutiny applied to it on the other, it is fair 
to presume, would expose it in the same unfavorable light. 
Nor will any one who is conversant with it on the other side 
of the channel, and knows what an infinity of prosecutions it 
brings upon itself, and what scurrilous language it uses, claim 
for it a more immaculate character there; in fact, were this 
a proper occasion, we could show conelusively, that it is both 
more abusive and less decent in the two great European me- 
tropolises referred to, than in any of our own. And if the 
comparison be extended to the ability with which it is con- 
ducted, there and here, the circumstances of the respective 
countries being taken into consideration, the supposed infe- 
riority on our side will nearly disappear. In the transatlan- 
tic cities, editorial talent is more richly rewarded; the per- 
sonal influence and weight in society, of an editor of high 
character, are greater; and in Paris, especially, there is not 
only a larger reading public, but one also which stimulates 
the conductors of the press to higher intellectual exertion. 
Journalism is certainly the most powerful medium through 
which mind now acts upon masses; but in this country, we 
can have no idea of tne extent of ite influence; we have not 
at every corner, as in Paris, cabinets de lecture, into which 
the people are pouring by thousands at all hours of the day, 
especially toward its close, to enjoy the intellectual feast 
which the press provides for them. It is in this way, there, 
that the mighty power of the press is manifested in all its 
sublimity—the streams of thought, which at sun-setting on 
one day, have not yet begun to flow, have enriched the minds 
and influenced the opinions of hundreds of thousands, before 
the next night is veiled in darkness. This gives but a faint 
idea of the Paris press, but it may serve to show how power- 
fully it is excited by the mode of circulation there adopted, 
and the demand it must create for talent to direct and sustain 
it. It gives to their leading journals a circulation seven or 
eight times as great as that of ours, and when we add that 
their subscription price is nearly double, and tne cost of ma- 
terial employed in them much less, the immense advantage 
they enjoy is made evident, in the more liberal remuneration 
it leaves to their editors, and the power it gives them of of- 
fering tempting prices to all the eloquent writers in the coun- 
try. They are, moreover, for the most part, owned in com- 
mandite, in numerous shares, with a capital sufficient for any 
emergency, which not only facilitates their business opera- 
tions, but also effectually secures their intellectual strength. 
From two to three thousands dollars a year are paid by the 
higher class of journalists, to their best contributors, for a 
single weekly contribution, not exceeding a column in our 
average sized papers; and we hazard nothing in predicting, 
that whenever public patronage shall be so extended to our 
leading journals as to warrant their proprictors in conducting 
them on this plan, we shall see them every way as able and 
as elevated as the highest of the European. It might not be 
right to say as much in support of the topics with which our 
papers are filled, and yet weatever may he the fault in this 
respect, it is not chargeable upon the editors: they are mere 
purveyors to the public, and must be governed by its taste. If 
that demands only politics, business, and news, it would be 
as mal-apropos to insist upon giving it in addition, the ele- 
gant feuilleton and the other pleasant appendages of a Paris 
newspaper, gs it would be to nmpose the varied dainties of a 
French carte-d-manger upon an honest John Bull, who had 
called only for roast-beef and potatoes. If we have said more 
on the subject of the Press than the occasion called for, we 
have no better «pology to offer for our difiuseness, than the 
desire it-<vinces of exposing mi: sentations which both 

arise from and foster narrow prejudices. A well-conducted 

press is the surest guardian of all our liberties, and we know 

no better way of averting the dangers of universal suffrage, 





than to require of every voter to take and read at least two 
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newspapers; thus widely do we differ from Mr. Cooper on 
this great subject. 

‘The literary merits of ‘Homeward Bound’ do not entitle 
it to any particular remarks on that head, and if they did, we 
have now no room for them. 

‘ Home as Found’ is a still more malicious work. It is 
evidently the bursting out of superabundant bile, and that after 
the manner of a general deluge. Punishing offenders by 
classes, »s he had before done, was too slow a process to 
satisfy his boiling ire; be integrates the mass, as a certain 
Roman Emperor onee wished to do, and lets fall the axe ot 
his avenging satire on a whole city and community at ence. 
We should respect a manly,and fearless exposure of the vices 
and follies of our social. system-—<for vices and follies it un- 
yr pared has—byt there is a wide difference between 

aithful rebuie, proeeeding from the spirit of true patriotism, 
and scornful sneers arising from morbid feeling, disaffection, 
disappointment, and assumed superiority. Uasder the con- 
venient disguise of the characters of a novel, Mr. Cooper has 
given a picture of men and manners 1n his own country, es- 
pecially in his own State, and in the metropolis of that State, 
darker and more falsely colored than was ever drawn by any 
foreign hireling. In any other point of view, the book is not 
of sufficient importance to entitle it to notice; and we mean 
not to weary our readers with any further remarks upon it 
than will suffice to expose its slanders. And why, it may be 
asked, should we be more troubled abont the slanders of Mr. 
Cooper than of any other writer who disregards the sacred 
obligations which truth'imposes? Because, being an Amer- 
ican, he might be presumed to look with an eye of favor upon 
our faults, and therefore, on the common principle of evi- 
dence, his censuges have double force ; and because, also, his 
literary reputation gives great weight to his opinions. That 
he writes in ao such spirit of kindness, and that his opinions 

_are entitled to:no such consideration, it will be our object to 
prove, and out of his own mouthtocondemn him. We should 
seek in vain, among all his observations upon the various 
countries through which he has traveled, for any other stand- 
ard of propriety, elegance, and good manners, than himself: 
he has condemned and ridiculed al! the usages and conventions 
of society abroad, and finishes by a like condemnation of the 
saine things at home, Now mark the inconsistency: the 
whole tenor of ‘ Home as Found’ is to exalt foreign manners 
and customs at the expense of our own; the only persons 
held up as models of good breeding and good manners are 
the elegant and polished Effinghams, ‘ who had been tanght 
by their European association to prize the refinement, grace, 
retenuc, and tone of an advanced condition of society ;’ and | 
mark also, the unphilosophical character of that mind which, | 
in judging of the condition of society, takes not into account | 
the political institutions and the prevailing occupations of | 
life, which determine it. The tests by which it may be de- 
cided whether we are a barbarous or a civilized people, are 
few and simple: Is social iatercourse here regulated by 
those principles and observances, which give it a humanizing 
and refining influence? Are the courtesies and charities of | 
life practiced among us? Is the condition of woman an ele- | 
vated one—are her rights respected and her power acknow- 
ledged? The rules of etiquette and the usages of the fashion- 
able world are purely conventional: they are not alike in 
Paris, London, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburgh; but in 
all of them there is a standard unknown to us—the court: 





the laws of genuine politeness and good breeding may be as 
well understood and practiced here as there; for they have 
their origin in the heart, and their standard is the inherent | 
propriety and fitness of things. What could be more absurd | 
than to make the superior refinement of a nation depend upon | 
the usage of eating eggs in the shell or in egg cups, as has | 
been done; and how many questions of manners are equally 
trivial, and how contemptible for free-born Americans to ac- 
knowledge the authority of such arbitrary precedents. In} 
asserting our right to independence in all such things, we are 
far from implying that society can impose no restraints; but 
we claim for our society the right of legislation in this as well 
as in all other matters. Whoever has studied the history of 
man and of the progress of society from the times of barbar- 
ism to the present day, must have seen that its organization 
has always been determined by political institutions, and the 
manner in which wealth is acquired and transmitted. The 
simplicity of a republican government dispenses with the splen- 
did ceremonies imposed by a monarchical one, and a commu- 
nity in which it is notrespectahle to be an idler, cannot divide 
the day between dressing, eating, and visiting, as is often done 
in those in which it is scarcely respectable to be industrious. 
There is another point on which Mr. Cooper’s cavils have 
somewhat more the appearance of reason: we know but little, 
as he implies, of the art of making society agreeable ; and we 
are not alone in the deficiency: the an, in its perfection, is 
found only in Paris, or rather was found, for it is insome mea- 
sure an ante-revolutionary glory. And how many circum- 
stances combined to create it: a temperament of natural gay- 
ety—a capital abounding in persone of fortune, who were at 
the same time persons of education and lvisure—a language 
admirably adapted to the conversation of the saloon—abov 
all, an ardent love for society, and a complete abandon to its 


|| also; rather speaking to what is in us directly, and thereby | 





fascivations. We want nearly all these things; we engag: 
too intently in the objects of our pursuit to allow habitual 
gayety—we let the cares of life swallow up all our time and 








all our thoughts—our language for playful conversation is in- 
ferior to the French, and we prefer the tranquil pleasures of 
the family circle to those of a larger society. Hence the un- 
ceremonious evening visit, for the most part, falls out of our 
system of social intercourse, which in the cities is reduced to 
the formalities of morning calls, dinner parties, dances, and 
musical soirées—and herice, also, the other evil of the distri- 
bution of society in these several entertainments according to 
age, the feasting being assigned to the seniors and the frolic- 
ing to the juniors. Were we to follow out the suggestions 
which the subject calls up, it would open too wide a field for 
discussion; and we must dismiss it with a short résumé of 
our charges against the fairness of ‘ Homeas Found.’ It ex- 
hibits the state of society in this country, and especially in the 
City of New-York, as provincial, enslaved to the fashions of 
London, vulgar 1m its character, and full of pretension. The 
passages to support this charge are too numerous to cite; we 
can only refer to the description of the evening parties at Mrs. 
Jarvis’s and Mrs. Houston’s—especially so much of the latter 
as relates to Miss Ring and her clientéle—the dinner-party 
at which he meets Sir George Templemore, and the literary 
soirée at Mrs. Legend’s, with the ridiculous exhibition of the 
vulgar Captain Truck, with a segar in each corner of his 
mouth. The only house in which it is not attempted to ex- 
hibit a Hogarth picture is Mrs. Hawker’s, where the Effing- 
hams make nearly the whole of the party. The religion of 
the country is represented as hypocrisy, in the character of 
Mrs Abbot, and her friends, Dodge and Bragg; and the harm- 
less curiosity of old women as a system of espionage. In re- 
peated instances, single cases are presented as evidences of 
general usage—the aggressions of the people of Templeton 
are a sin of the whole land, and prove a common disregard 
to private right—Aristabulus Bragg, who is said to be ‘a 
compound of shrewdness, impudence, common sense, preten- 
sion, humility, cleverness, vulgarity, kind-heartedness, du- 
plicity, selfishness, law honesty, moral fraud and mother wit,’ 
is pronounced ‘an epitome of all that is good and all that is 
bad in a very large class of his fellow-citizens.’? Every page 
has a fling at something which belongs to us, our architec- 
ture, our literary institutions, our scientific associations, our 
political anniversaries, our foreign embassadors, our laws, our 
liberties, and our modes of life. What though it be partly | 
tie, it does not lessen the offence when the truth is told in | 
s0 ungracious and sneering a manner. And then it is arro- | 
gant in the extreme; Mr. Edward Effingham, whom he has 

placed in his house and made to father his quarrel with the 

people of his village, must be regarded as intended for him- | 
self, and he and his are the sole judges of taste, refinement, | 
manners and elegance. We take leave of these volumes with 
a feeling far more of sorrow than of anger. As friends to 
our country, to justice, and to letters, we earnestly wish that 
Mr. Cooper had not written them; they bring discredit upon 
his name—and of that the time was when every American 
was proud. 











CARLYLE. 


What do the writings of Carlyle show us of the writer? | 








We see him, in them, as a Poet: his eriticism is poetical, he || 
reeonceives and reproduces the work which he is criticising, 1 
if a work be before him; and if a character, he draws it as a | 
poet, more or less perfectly ; that essay on Burns, which we | 
think the best of his writings that have come befvre us, is all |! 
poetry; let but verse be added to it, and the whole world 

would recognize it asa poem. In his teaching he is a poet | 





leading us to recognize its existence, than speaking of 1t to |! 
the mere intellect. $ i 

We see him also as a fearless and frank speaker of what | 
is in him: his imitation results from love, not subserviency, | 
and never is thorough and deadening; and this very imitation || 
he speaks out boldly; will notassume to be other than he is, |! 
while he is diseased, for we doubt not Carlyle knows that his | 
mind is in no healthy state, as well as any of his critics. \ 

We see him as an original thinker; by which we mean not | 
a giver of new thoughts, but an originator of the thoughts 
given, be they new or old. 

He is a man of genius, of insight, not leading us to new 
truths by argument, but by revelation, to matters for medita- 
tion, and recognition; what he says may have no meuning to- 
day, and but a misty meaning to-morrow, and yet, on the 
third day, be clear to us, fur it is not a merely new combina- 
tion of old truths, but the statement of a new truth, whieh 
we must see by our own exertion of the power that is in us. 
He is a man of keen understanding, too; seeing relations as 
quickly as any one, and capable of combination, and arrange- 
ment, and the most strict logical speech. He is a man of 
enthusiasm ; his heart is in his labor; he lives as we have 
said, in an idea; thence come his earnest sympathy, his hearty 
scorn, his warm approval, his deep dislike ; and from these, 
and his noble openness, come his mixture of tolerance and 
bigotry, his ironical indifference, his assumed but not sustained 
impartiality: he is bigoted, however, with regard to princi- 
ples, not men; he goes wholly neither for nor against any 
man; indeed, there is much that would lead us to fear that 
he cares less for men than abstractions; that he looks at them, 
not as immortal spirits, but at the individual exhibitions for 
a time of the true, and pure, and holy. 

In a word, we see in these writings a man of great insight, 








‘keen and clear understanding, most unlimited fancy, and an 


oi anasto mmr recaneercsmmee 
imagination that can raise the dead, and build thé 

ples again; and this intellect is comibiadd vam i _ honed 
ness, quick sympathy, and perfect fearlessness: ¢h; 





nature comes before us undeveloped, but self- whole 
looks forth into the depths of creation, he sewed an ie 


and stretch abroad, but in the fever of growth Toe 
possession, and are, for a time, unbounded by force ro eel. 
or law — a man has looked up to the eights, and 
down into the abysses, of being, till he is di : 
like a drunken man. . diany, and Maggers 
Of the particular views of Carlyle we hav 
say. He regards man asa spirit; oid as he Meeeadhg evr ° 
of Spirits to have truth within himeelf, so he believes Me 
to bave received from God knowledge of truth; in this 
which was from our birth in us, he finds the only oar 
morality. His morality is, to do what we know to be fr 
because it is right, without regard to consequences here 
hereafter ; to obey God, whether He speak through our nd 
or an Inspired Teacher, unquestioning as to the ne 
obedience. His religion is to worship God in spirit and j 
truth ; his views of Christianity are nowhere clearlyexplaine, 
and those of this journal are too well known to wire ex, 
position here, or, we trust, to allow any to think we mean to 
approve of the pantheism or rationalism which map with 
whom Carlyle is associated in men’s minds, hold to, Whe, 
we find clear exposition of religious faith, we can meet it: 
we shall not fight shadows and dim hints. What we hie 
of his political views, we shall consider when king of 
his revolution ;—one thing, meanwhile, 1s clear, that he is no 
believer in the doctrine of majorties,—the voice of His Maker 
is not heard by him in the shout of the mass; far more 
in the whispers of one or two pure and truth seeing spirits, 
But it is not Carlyle’s particular system on any subject thet 
we think worthy of thought, (if, indeed, he can be said tp 
even hint at system,) but only that principle of spiritualism 
which he holds in common with many, but which he hes 5 
variously and vividly set before us in forms more suited to 
general readers than those used by more systematic writers: 
his writings will lead any attentive reader of them to medi. 
tate, and in that is their great worth. That the Spiritual 
view may become known and effective everywhere is our 
earnest prayer; not known in words, and phrases, and oddities, 
but ina faith that shall walk through affliction unfearing,a 
courage that shall make martyrdom easy as it was of old,, 
love that shall bind men together with stronger bonds than 
those of municipal law. That the Utilitarian system can 
never produce such faith, courage, and love, may be readily 
seen by reading it as it is written in the book of Ethics, called 
Deontology, by Bentham; and that such should be 
by a true-system no believer in the New Testamentcan doubt. 
In spiritualism, let it come in the German, French, or some 
new English er American form, we think will be found the 
central metaphysical idea of the Christian Theology, for in 
spiritualism we see most clearly the utter mystery of man's 
whole being, and learn to realize that illustration: used by 
Jesus: ‘* The wind bloweth where it listeth, aud thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not teil whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
[New York Review. 





Portrait oF Queen Victorta.—Through the politeness 
of Mr. Sully, we have been gratified with a view of his splex- 
did portrait of the British Queen Victoria. She is repre 
sented ascending a flight of steps to the throne, the left foot 
placed on the upper step, and the right on that below, while 
one hand rests on part of the chair, and the other retainsa 
glove. The fect are small, and have great symmetry, and by 
the art of the painter appear to project from the surface of 
the canvass. The arms and hands are accurately formed, 
and the position and general contour of the figure are easy 
and graceful. The dress would seem to be of white sat, 
over which is placed a magnificent crimson rebe. On the 
neck is an ermine tippet, and over this rests the collar of te 
order of St. George. The insignia of the order of the garet 
appear on the left arm of the Queen, and a diadem of brilliast 


jewels sparkles on her head, to the splendor of which thear 


ist has done ample justice. The drapery. surrounding the 
throne, the cloth on the steps, the cushion, and the entire 
group of the accessary parts in the development, form apie 
ture which confers honor on the artist and the subject. — 
The Queen, if we may judge from the portrait, is « live, 
cheerful girl, with blue eyes, light hair inclining to a brow 
hue, cheeks like the rose, and a fair complexion. Her cour 
tenance cannot be suid to indicate an elevated in 
character, but yet discloses the smiling good nature of abe 
nevolent heart. She is certainly not remarkable for 
beauty, nor do her features impress us with the idea of 
whe possesses a mind strong in its feelings, or lofty in Ws 
aspirations. The portrait is reputed to be an admirable like 


{ness of the youthful sovereign, who gave the artist every F 


portunity for attaining success in his enterprise. , 
. Philadelphia Sat. Evening Post 





Consovation.—Piron, the celebrated French wit, hed fore 
told the fate of a stupid play to its author, and the ih 
tified his prediction. “I have at least this mal be 
the author—“ the audience did not hiss my play. or’ 
lieve you,” said Piron, “ for it is impossible to hiss ud pr 
at the séme time.” 
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TO THE LADY WITH THE PLUME. 
Ou, lady with the waving plume! 

Forgive me that I dared to gaze 
Too rudely on the rosy bloom 

That o’er thy cheek, like sunlight, plays; 
And on those soft, subduing eyes, 
Whose beams are borrowed from the skies. 
Forgive me that, when first I met 

The beauty of thine angel face, 
And fairy form, that never yet 

Was match’d by Art in faultless grace— 
My looks intrusive should impart 
Th’ emotions of my bounding heart. 


I knew thee not, yet I divined 
Within thy mild, attractive glance, 
All gentle feelings, thoughts refined, 
The charms we read in old romance— 
Charms of the soul, that could inspire 
To noblest strains the poet’s lyre. 
Through all my life’s lone pilgrimage, 
I’ve vainly sought for one like thee: 
One who could every thought engage, 
Nor leave the lightest fancy free; 
On whose sweet shrine my heart could owr 
Its fondest dreams and wishes thrown. 


Forgive me, then, oh, lady bright! 
That when thy beauties rose to view, 
Like stars upon the curtained night, 
I dared thy footsteps to pursue. 
I could not turn, I could not fice, 
For I was bound by love to thee. 


Yes, love—strong love! for, like a flame 
Lit sudden, in the soul it springs; 
Though sceptics scoff und sages blame, 
Delighted Love is born with wings, 
And in his hour of birth can soar 
Where Fancy never flew before. 


Oh, lady, if we never meet, 

(For us to mect were bliss divine!) 
Remember one whose pulses beat 

In tenderest unison with thine, 
And who, to win thy love, would dare 
Denial, sorrow and despair! 


Farewell !—-receive the leaves I send, 
And grant the boon I ask of thee: 
A smile when next we meet—a bend 

Of thine imperial head to me. 
And silent be, whate’er my doom, 
Oh, lady with the waving plume! 

—_——— 


From Blaskwood's Magazine for November, 
THE ONYX RING....By arncuaus. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Wuen Walsingham had ended, and replaced the book, Miss 
took it down again and found that it was a work 
by Mr. Jeremy Bentham. She turned the volume over in the 
most helpless bewilderment, and then showed it to Maria and 
Hastings. But the poet turned from the group and said, 
arelessly, “ Those only find who know where to look.” 

On the evening of a following day, when the clear night 

overspread a sky still warm with sunset, and glimmered 
wa rill before the windows, several of the guests passed from 
tte drawing-room to the terrace, and among these was Maria. 
She soon left her companions, and wandered down a flight of 
eps in the quiet and dusky garden. She stood alone lean- 
ig against a large marble urn, and looked at the water as it 
past her on a level with the turf, and but a few inches 

frum her foot. 

How beautiful, she thought, is every dropas it flits through 
fe light, and how swiftly does it pass to utter darkness! 
: gleams in a world of obscurity—such are life’s best 
sr for those whose life is richest—for all devoid of Christian 


She looked up atthe sky and sighed. Sir Charles, who 
"ws not far off, though she did not know of his presence, 
. had never seen her so beautiful. She reminded 
tin of one of his own statues of anymph. Hecame and stood 
7 her and said— 
ki sky promises fine weather for to-morrow, I trust.” 
“Oh, does it? It is very lovely. I do not know why it is 
Present is never more beautiful than during a fine 
a night, yet it always makes us think rather of the past 
a future. The past, too, seems so long and various, 
a the e, only one great moment.” 
Pilon Miss Lascelles, for my part I never was more in- 
to enjoy the present, and take advantage of it. I have 








able now to think of any thing else.” 

‘Such a scene as this, 1 should imagine, could want no 
additions to make it perfectly delightful.” 

“Oh! I could fancy it permanently embellished in a very 
high degree.” 

“Indeed ? I confess it does not occur to me what is want- | 
ing.” 

“ Ah, Miss Lascelles, it is I who feel it, but it is to you I| 
must look for a remedy.” 

“ To me, Sir Charles Harcourt? What can you mean?” 

‘Need I explain myself further?” and he endeavored to | 
take her by the hand; “I hoped you had long perceived how || 
entirely my happiness depends on you.” 

She drew her hand away, and said with perfect composure, | 
“T assure you, the thought is quite new to me, and one that 
gives me no pleasure. I trust you will soon find some one | 
both much worthier of your regard, and more capable of re- | | 
paying it as it deserves.” \ 
So saying she walked towards the terrace. 1 

“ Still allow me to hope that my future endeavors to merit | 
your approbation need not be in vain. I only venture to ask, || 
my dear Miss Lascelles, that I may not be compelled to regard || 
your present language as unchangeable.” | 

She turned round, and there was a pale light from the sky | 


| not so often the ype of seeing you at Beechurst as to "| 











| him, were only convenient fictions. 
|| Strange scene which had taken place that evening with Maria, 


out comparigg them. While he remembered all thet Arthur 
Edmonstone had been, his active and many sided life, the 
bright colors of feeling and imagination and the range of talent 
and knowledge that then were his, it seemed, on turning to 


the state in which he now found himself, that all was shrunk 


|| and withered. The outward clothing and attributes, indeed, 


were splendid, but he discovered within his breast only mean 
faculties and vulgar aims, and chiefly the wish to be admired 
as a patron and a gentleman, without any realities which, for 
He reflected, also, on the 


and her cold polite contempt, and he shivered at the thought, 
while he sew the form of Sir Charles Harcourt refiected in 
the four large mirrors. For a moment it occurred to him that 
he would be Arthur again. But he looked at his ring, and 
remembered the old man’s warning, that if once he returned 
to his original being, his privilege would be forever forfeited. 
He thought of a score of different characters, each of which, 
in some respects, he should like to assume. But every thing 
connected with his own station in life now seemed to him hol- 
low and barren, and smitten with the curse of Sir Charles 
Harcourt’s self-contempt. A freer, simpler, humbler exist- 
ence alone seemed really desirable. The stern moral super’- 
ority of Maria, and the thought of an unattainable union with 
her, drove him as fur as possible away in a different direction. 


upon her face while she answered—“ Believe me, I would not || At the same time, by some trick of fancy, the blooming and 
trifle with any one’s feelings, however little chance there may | vigoroue nature of the country girl whom he had seen in Ma- 
be of giving serious pain. I assure you that no length of time | ria's company at the farm-house. returned to his heart. Thus 
can so far alter my mind as to make me a suitable object of i cutting short all his perplexities by one violent resolution, he 
your attentions.” ! breathed upon his ring, pronounced to himself the name of 
The manner was still more decisive than the words, and he || James Wilson, and his wish was accomplished. 
at once replied—* I can then only express my regret that I'| The Sir Charles Harcourt, who woke the next morning at 
have troubled you on the subject, and beg that what has pass- 1 Beechurst, was he who had always possessed it. He now 
ed between us may not be unnecessarily told to others.” | remembered the events of the past week as if they had been 
So highly cultivated was the lover’s indifference, that on’! parts of his own life. There uppeared no break in his self- 
their return to the drawing-room it was impossible to sup-|| consciousness, nor had the slightest notion of the gap in his 
pose he had been conversing of any thing more important than || existence which had been filled by the presence of another 


the flowers or the weather. Mariawas a little more disturbed | 
than he, and somewhat paler thanusual. She took up a book | 
of engravings, and looked for five minutes at the title-page, |! 
which happened to be turned upside down. She thought how |; 
different had been the manner and the words, the bursting: 
broken language and faltering tone of Arthur, und the triumph- 
ant tearful delight when he had won from her en avowal of | 
her affection. Her steady and earnest eyes and motionless | 
attitude had a strange look in the midst of the gay and shift- | 


ing party. Walsingham saw her frem a distance, and looked | 





| at first surprised. He then glanced aside, with a very slight | 
expression of sarcasm on his lip, at Sir Charles Harcourt, who 
was seated at ecarté with a lady. His gaze returned swiftly || 
to Maria, and his whole aspect appeared strengthened and en- | 
larged by the presence of a high and beautiful image. Ina! 
few moments she resumed her self-possession, and smiled | 
while she thought of the formal and elaborate manner of her | 
wooer, of the look, the language, and the man, all so far re- 
moved from whatever she could imagine of love. She was! 
soon asked to sing, and chose the following song, which Wal- 
singham had that morning written down for her: 





“Night, that art so smooth and fair, 
Fancy fills thy boundless air, 

Makes thee more than starry bright, 
With a visionary light. 

“Fears that tremble melt to bliss, 
Touch’d by Hope’s enchanted kiss, 
Joys too soft and thin for day, 

In thy moonshine opening play. 

“Night! so full of pensive sighs ; 
Night! so clear with speaking eyes ; 
Night! not high thy bosom swells ; 
But, oh! peace within thee dwells. 

“With a murmur sad and sweet 
Spirits round thee dawn and fleet ; 
We, while fend thy love we woo, 
Feel that we are spirits too.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Sir Charles Harcourt’s dressing-room was fitted up with 
effeminate luxury and magnificence. He was seated in it 
alone at night with a museum of toys, trinkets, and furniture 
about him, and in the midst of several lights, reflected by large 
mirrors. A headache had led him to retire earlier than usual, | 
and the splendid clock upon the chimney-piece of which the 
gilt statuary represented Narcissus at the fountain, now struck 
twelve. The baronet turned pale, and closed his eyes. He 
opened them again and looked up, trembling as if he had ex- 

ted to see a gigantic hand and dagger raised above him. | 

t was the hour of the charm. In that moment he remem- 
bered both all the story of the last week, and all the previous 
life of Sir Charles Harcourt, and at the same time felt and 
knew again that till seven days before he had been Arthur 
Edmonstone. As a man stands at the junction of two con- 
verging vistas, and with a turn of the eye can look down one 
or other, although they widen to miles apart, and sees the one 
travel over hill and dale, and end on the summit of a rugged 
mountain, while the other, between clipped elms, stretches 
out of sight along a smooth green meadow, so he could now 
look back upon two lives as if both of them had been his own. 














He could not know these two existences as he now did with- 


perecn. CHAPTER X. 


Early on Sunday morning, James opened his eyes in the 
old farm-house, dressed himself hastily, and went to look after 
the different little matters in the stable and the farm-yard, 
which, even on Sunday, must be attended to. He then re- 
turned to the house to make himself smart, which he succeed- 
ed in by dint of clean linen, 2 new blue coat with large gilt 
buttons, a white handkerchief round his neck, a yellow waist- 
coat, and a drab garment below terminating in top-boots. Ho 
certainly looked very well; and while he gazed into the little 
twisted lonking-gless, he even ventured to think so, but some- 
how he feared not well enough to please Ann. She, too, after 
helping to prepare the breakfast, had put on her best clothes. 
Her long dark hair, indeed was almost hidden under a cap, 
but still formed a glossy shade around her forehead. The 
face it crowned was as winning as bright health, and brighter 
spirits, high eomplexion, and pretty features, could make it. 
Nor did her figure look Jess graceful in the white cotton gown, 
with little blue flowers all over it, which James had given her, 
and which she had tied with a blue sash. The white stock- 
ings and neat shoes set off the smallness of her feet, and show- 
ed that her hands, but for a life of labor, would not have been 
less delicate. When at work, she often sang half-inwardly 
some verse of a gay or sad song, and stil! went earnestly about 
her task ; but when resting, or at meals, and especially when 
James was with her, her face was in a perpetual play of 
blushes, and downcast looks, and hearty laughter; and eyes, 
and teeth, and cheeks, and lips, and soul, all seemed possess- 
ed by some imp of heedless merriment. So was it this morn- 
ing. As soon as breakfast was over, she put on her btight 
straw bonnet, with its blue ribbon, and James his new hat, 
and the father his with its brim at least six inches broad; and 
leaving the mother at home to take care of the house, the 
three set out to walk through the fields to church. The old 
man often lingered or turned a step aside, or stopped to speak 
to some of the neighbors, and Ann and James could taik al- 
most as freely as if they had been in a wilderness. The church 
was more than usually crowded with people come to hear a 
new organ played, which bad been presented by the kind- 
hearted squire, for it was not Sir Charles Harcourt’s parish; 
but Mr, Musgrave, the curate, preached a sermon, in which 
he laid bare to the astonished culprits the erroncousness of 
the motives that led them to attend public worship only when 
some strange novelty attracted them. But the Wilsons were 
unwrung, and enjoyed both the organ and the sermon, except 
that, Ann was sorry for the poor people that had acted so fool- 
ishly, and were now so severely reprimanded. The old man 
pronounced the sermon a right good one, and said that their 
parson was the best man in that country, only now and then 
a little to sharp upon peoples’ faults. In the afternoon, Ann 
staid at home, and the other three went to the service. In 
the evening the mother undertook to milk the cows, and the 
father to attend all other matters, while Ann and James went 
out to walk. 

They strolled arm in arm, saying little to each other, sing 
the deep and warm lanes overgrown with grass, and enclo 
between high banks and bushy hedges. The mghtingale was 
still heard in the distance. The wild rose and the honeysuckle 
climbed on either hand, and were interwoven with the flowers 
of the bind-weed and the nights The perfume from the 
white and purple clover fields the air, Now and then 
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James caught a wild-flower, and gave it to Ann, who took it, 
and only said, in a low voice, ‘ Thank you.” And still they 
wandered on, till they turned through a gap into the thick dark 

They passed forward through the green shadows, 
broken here and there by some straggling beam of yellow 
light till they reached a point on the banks above a little 
stream, glancing away under its screen of hazel and alder. 
Here they found the broad grey table left in cutting down an 
enormous oak-tree. On this Ann seated herself and James 
sat beside her. He poked the ground before him with his 
stick. She settled her nosegay, and stuck it in her breast. 
At last he said, “‘ Ann, I have something—something—some- 
thing—to say to you.” 

“ Well—well—well—James, what is it ?”’ 

“Tt is a very fine evening.” 

Ann drew a long sigh, as if relieved from a great fright, 
and answered, “ Yes, it is, very fine.” 

“ Our hay is very well! saved this year, Ann—and it is very 
pleasant to be here with you—I mean, I like us to be to- 
gether.” 

“So do I.” 

“ Ann, will you marry me ?” 

A long pause followed, and then alow “ Yes,” and she hung 
down her head. Their happiness need notbe described. But 
marble balconies, or silken pavilions, never witnessed a fonder 
kiss than that in which their lips united, as they sat upon the 
old oak-stump. 

When they returned by moonlight to the farm house, Ann’s 
manner was much altered. She went silently through the 
kitchen, where the old couple sat, to her own room; and 
James, too, who remained with his parents, held his tongue 
fora few minutes. Then he burst into a loud laugh, and 
jumped up and told his story, and hugged his mother in his 
arms, and asked his father’s consent, and could not finish a 
sentence till he ended in a fit of tears, which changed again 
to laughter. 

That night their supper was peaceful and joyous, as if it 
had been a meal in Paradise before the Fall of Man. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The next day, at Burntwood farm, wos strangely in con- 
trast with this Sunday evening. A letter came in the morn- 
ing to Mr. Wilson, written in the name of his lost daughter— 
for she was herself too ill to write—entreating his forgiveness, 
and telling of the loss of her husband and child. Theirhearts 
were divided between joy at hearing of her, and grief at the 
thought of her sufferings. It was immediately determined 
that James should go to London and see her, and, if possible, 
remove her to Burntwood. 

He set out that afternoon. He wrote from London to his 
father, giving an account of his sister’s state, and announcing 
that he would return with her at once to Burntwood. Ann 
also received, by the same post, a leiter from him, which was 
the longest and most elaborate composition he had ever at- 
tempted, or she had ever seen. The greater portion of it ran 
as follows :— 

“Dear Ann—I cannot be so long away without writing to 
you. I reached London at noon on Tuesday, and inthe course 
of that day, I found out poor Elizabeth. But as I have writ- 
ten all about‘her to father, I shall not say the same things 
over again to you. 1 was advised to take a bed here at the 
Black Bear, by Smithfield, where they are very decent, civil 
people, and a great many farmers and graziers, but some of 
them as I am told, are only these London chaps dressed up 
to look like us from the country, and so cheat us unawares. 
And clever knowing fellows many of them look. I feel as 
much ashamed when I look one of them in the face as if he 
could see through me, and knew I was never in London be- 
fore. But when any one seems cros3 at me for staring at 
him, I take off my hat like a gentleman, and make him a low 
bow, and I notice that then they mostly seem pleased and 
good-humored like. But, dear Ann, all the farmers and the 
farming men too, in our country would make no difference in 
this big crowded place, if they were all here together. When 

{ came into the streets, on the top of the coach, I thought, to 
be sure it was fair-day. So I asked a man who sat next me, 
and he said, ‘ Aye, to be sure, man. In London, it’s always 
fair-day for fools. Many a one of them comes here to look 
for a purse, and goes back without a pocket.’ I knew by his 
way of speaking he was jeering of me. But another gentle- 
man spoke to me milder, and said, ‘ It is always the same iz. 
London, for there are people enough there to crowd all the 
fairs in England.’ And so, to be sure, there are unaccounta- 
ble‘many of them, and carriages, and carts, and drays. Oh, 
Ann it is altogether a perplexity! The coach could hardly go 
along the street for them, and some of them were long things, 
like big héarses, only painted bright colors, and full of live 
rich people; but tne poor walk along the sides of the streets, 
and yet some of them are as fincly dressed as lords and ladies. 

“Since I came, I have walked about and looked at thé dif- 
ferent things and people, and a wonder the place is to sce. 
The crowd goes along past one, as many and as busy as ants, 
and none of them seem thinking of each other, any more than 
if they were all trees or stones. In our country, and when I 
go to market or fair, I know most of the people by look, and 
shake hands with half of them. But here, in London, I felt 
= lonely among so many who cared nothing for me, nor I 
‘or them. I saw many scores, ay, hundreds of fine ladies, 


| shoes for his army, he comes here and buys them, and they 


silk, and lace, and feathers, but none of them said how d’ye 
do to me; and I would have given them all in a bundle, and 
their carriages too, for a look of yours, though they seem so 
proud and high. I dare say they would be pretty much sur- 
prised at it. And, oh, Ann, the shops! all the clothes, and 
meat, and wonderful things, more in one shop than I could 
tell of in all my life! I have seen eggs enough to fill our barn, 
and frying-pans enough to fry them all at once, and bacon 
enough to eat with them. I do suppose, that in the front of 
one shop, there is glass enough to make a glass-case for our 
biggest rick, and silks, and satins, and shawls, and I do not 
know what all inside, that would make a cloth larger than our 
great net-cloth. There are some big shops, too, full of noth- 
ing but boots andshoes. But, no doubt, when the King wants 


must wear out a power of them in those long marches, when 
they are going after glory, which, I suppose, must be all one 
with walking against time. I judge, too, that the King must 
use a sight of things for himself; for I counted eleven tailor’s 
shops, that had ‘ Tailor to the King’ written up upon them. 
So you may guess what 6 deal of clothes he wears. I saw, 
too, nigh as many cake-shops with ‘Confectioner to the King ;’ 
confectioner means a man that makes cakes; but if he eats 
too many tarts and things, and makes himself sick, there is 
at least one doctor’s shop for every cake-shop, with ‘ Apothe- 
cary to the King’ upon it. I have been by St. Paul’s Church 
too, which is the biggest thing in the world, since the Temple 
of Solomon and Noah’s Ark; and I thought my eyes would 
never get up to the top; it is so high. It has a roof like a 
punch-bow], with a spike sticking out of it. Only, I think, the 
punch-bow! must be a good half mile round. And it is all 
built up with pillar-work, and windows, so strong, that it 
seems it would stand for ever.—Thought I to myself, I wonder 
will that fine place burn in the great fire that you know, Ann, 
will burn down every thing in the Day of Judgement. What 
a blaze that will be! For I am telling you no lies when I say, 
that if you could lift up the church, you might set it down 
over Burntwood, dwelling-house, and barns, and trees, and 
all, just as I would clap an extinguisher over your thimble, 
and room to spare too. Now, you must know that all the 
while I was going along the streets, there was such a whirl- 
ing, and a clatter, and a squeaking, and a buzzing, and a 
smoke. quite unaccountable, that altogether it made my head 
turn round inside, as if it had been a mill-stone. And I be- 
gan to have all manner of queer fancies as if I never should 
get back home. And I saw ever so many black kings on 
horseback, stuck up in different places, and looking grander 
and fiercer than the judge at the assizes, just as if they had 
only to come down from the stone places they were on, and 
ride over all the people, like a donkey among the chickens. 
But I suppose they were put there to keep them out of mis- 
chief. 

‘‘ Last night an oldish sort of a famer, that the people here 
tell me he has a deal of grazing land down in Essex, sat near 
me while I was taking my supper, and he says to me, quite 
friendly, ‘Young man, will you come with me to the play ?’ 
So I said, ‘Yes, to be sure, when I have done this plate of 
beef.’ So he told me to leave my watch and my money with 
the landlord, all but a few shillings for use, and off we went ; 
for, as I had had something to eat and drink, I was as fresh 
asacolt. When we got to the play-house, there was a big 
paper stuck up with red letters on it, saying they were going 
to act ‘ Woman’s Miseriés, or the Victim of the Heart,’ trans- 
lated from the French. Well, thought I, if it is any thing 
about those French that we beat last war, it must be good 
fun, because as how they eat frogs for mutton, and tadpoles 
forlamb. We paid at the door, and went into a place that 
Grub—an odd name, isn’t it, Ann ?—he’s the Essex man— 
told me was called the pit; and there we sat down in a big 
room all full of candles, and people making noises and faces, 
and looking as strange as could be. Then the fiddles played 
very loud and pretty, and then the play began; and they pull- 
ed up a big cloth, and there was a place behind it for all the 
world like the floor of our barn. There were gentlemen and 
ladies walking on it, and one of them was called Felicity— 
an odd name, isn’t it, Ann? She wasto be married to a gen- 
tleman immediately, and it was all settled, and she seemed 
mighty fond of him. But after she was married, she came 
forward close to us, and told us quite as a secret, that she did 
not like him at all, only she did not say so beforehand, for fear 
it should stop the marriage; but that she liked two other men 
better. Then she said her father was an ungrateful tyrant, 
and a Saracen’s head, or something uncommon, for not hav- 
ing guessed her dislike, and spared her de-li-ca-cy—that was 
the word—the pain of telling it. So, to revenge herself, she 
could do nothing but poison the poor old gentleman, which I 
thought very hard upon him. ‘Then she sat down on a green 





seat, all covered with roses, and she stooped her head upon 
her hand, and gave a great sigh, and said, ‘ But when that is 
done, still I shall not be married to the man of my heart, but 
quite the contrary. Suppose then I also poison my detested 
husband. Then, alas! P chal not know which of the others 
to choose; for my heart is too tender, and cannot decide for 
either of them.’ Thought I to myself—Young woman, for all 
your good looks and finery, I am glad you're not my wife. 
Then first her father came to see her, and wish her joy of the 
marti she gave him a glass of wine to drink ‘her 





some of them riding in their carrieges, with their beautiful 





it? We should never have thought of eine 
wood, would we? Then he weak aricg, pee’ rps Bur. 
her two lovers, and wanted to kiss her; but she treated of 
very properly, and would not let him touch her; on] him 
she whispered him, loud enough for me to hear Pen by last 
go kill her husband. , = 
“ Just then the other lover came in, and as 

officers, and had their swords by their sides, Fe sg a 
and fought together, while the lady fell down on her them 
and looked up to the ceiling. Then one of them was ki 
and fell close by her, and he gave her such a look bef 
died—Oh dear! Then she got up and ran to the hen, te 
put her arms about him, and said, ‘Brave Henry, you = 
won my heart.’ So they talked about it a bit, just as if 
had been bargaining for a pig at market, and they settled 
would hide the dead man under the garden seat she had been 
sitting on, and she sat down on it again, so that nothing could 
be seen. Then the lover went away behind the bus and 
she turned up her eyes, and groaned, and said, ‘Now her life 
was a burthen to her, for she had seen the death of the 
man she loved.’ Just then her husband came in, and 

to talk to her in a friendly way, but she pushed him of and 
called him a faithless monster, and an oppressor of j - 
though I thought him a very nice, civil gentleman; and then 
she upset the seat, in the way a cow upsets a milk-pail, and 
showed him the dead body, and said, ‘ There is the man I 
loved, the true husband of my heart. Oh, that you had died 
instead of him!’ Then the lover heard her speak, I Suppose, 
as listeners never hear any good of themselves, and he came 
in and said, ‘ What, ma’am, was it he you loved? Perfidious 
woman !—then will I send you to join him.’ He was 90; 
to run her through with his sword, and I never saw the Squire 
angrier at a poacher than he was with her; but the 

came in the way to save her, and the officer killed him ip. 
stead, and said that would do as well. Then the fathercame 
in with a great many constables and soldiers to carry the of 
ficer away to gaol. They got hold of him, and took away his 
sword, and put a chain upon his wrists, and then he began to 
struggle ; but it was no use, and they were going away with 
him, when the father said, ‘My daughter, some one has poi- 
soned me; Lhopeit is n’t you.’ And he fell down, and rolled 
his eyes about, and clenched his hands, and died. Then the 
lady said, ‘Alas! how am I devoted to misery! My desti 
has made me wretched ; but my principles have always been 
sublime. Henry, while you go to death, and I into a mn. 
nery, know that my heart has always been true to you. We 
shall meet in a better world, where it will not be a crime to 
love. Take this kiss.’ Then the cloth was let down again, 
and I said to Mr. Grub—‘I wonder does all this come of eat- 


ing frogs?’ ” CHAPTER XII. 

Before the end of the week James returned, and with him 
his suffering sister. She was too weak to stand, but waslifted 
out of the market cart that had brought her from the next 
town, and was received in her mother’s atms. Her own 
well-known chamber had been prepared and arranged with 
all the little objects familiar to her from childhood: the oaken 
cupboard, the walnut-wood chest of drawers, the queer oval 
looking-glass, and the pictures of Spring, in yellow ribins, and 
of a brown Abraham about to sacrifice a pink Isaac, The 
small bed, with its cross-barred curtains of red and white, in 
which the careless girl had slept so tranquilly, seemed like a 
quiet grave opening its arms to receive the weary widow. Her 
mother undressed her, and laid her down to rest, and then 
sat beside her and held her hand, restraining her own grief 
at the sight of the wasted, faded being before her, while a 
long flow of tears came from the daughter’s closed eyes. At 
last she seemed about to sleep, but looked up feebly and said, 
“Would my father kiss me as he did when I was « good 
child?”” The mother went for her husband, who came in 
with a tenderness of aspect such as he never showed before, 
and, bending over her, kissed again and again her hot lips, 
and murmured, “ Bless you, my child! God bless you!” 
“Qh, father!” she said, “ can you siill love me?” 

His tears mixed with hers, and when he left her to ber 
mother’s care she fell into a deep sleep. 

She dreamed that she was again a child gathering cov- 
slips in a well-known green meadow near the farm-house, 
that suddenly she saw standing close to the high bank, two 
figures, one in a white cloak with a white hood over it’s head, 
and the other similarly dressed in crimson. They seem 
taller ihan men, and with stately looks and gestures each itr 
vited her to approach and to drink of his fountain, 
gushed out of the bank. The fountain of the white figure : 
saw was milk, and she thought she had often drank of that: 
but the other stream was red wine, which she had newt 
tasted, and she turned to it, and drank of it from the bor 
which the crimson figure held out to her. Then the ¥2 
figure sank dewn, and in sinking uncovered its face, which 
she saw was that of Mr. Musgrave the clergyman, and 
cloak spread over him and round from him in a circle, 
and wider, and the white stream poured forth and 
and met it, and the whole turned to white snowandice, } 
the red figure seemed all wrapped in red fire, and the wie 
stream turned to fire, and flooded the field around her, na 
beat against the snow; and the figure raised its hood ie 
showed the face of her husband. Then suddenly she goes 
self no longer a child, but a woman, with her arms 
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together, standing on a field of fire, while the red 
devoured the pany and blazed, but without smoke, 
0 ee Death, all whose bones seemed icicles, 
“1.4 with swift strides over the field, and his cold breath 
out the flames and chilled them through, and they shrunk 
Per fell together ; and the Death took the bow! that had held 
the fiery wine, and filled it with the snow that still lay ina 
h around the white fountain, and poured it over them 
= and again, and yet again. She knew that it was the si- 
od the grave that he was pouring over them, till they 
were buried under a hill of silent snow. But it fell softly and 
pleasantly upon them, and calmed their burning, and so they 
sjumbered in their grave, locked in each other’s arms;-and 
she felt that their baby slept between them; yet its spirit 
sang, she thought, at the same time out of a tuft of cowslips 
on the bank. ‘ 
While she dreamed thus, a gentle smile came over her 
fve, and her mother knew that her pains had for a moment 


CHAPTER XII. 

Hastings was an inveterate walker; and in the course of 
one of his rambles he found himself, after many hours’ exer- 
tion, wet and tired, close to Burntwood farm. He went in, 
and was, of course, hospitably received by Farmer Wilson 
and his wife, as well as by James and Ann. They were go- 
ing todirner, and invited him to join them, but proposed that 
he should first change his clothes, which were thoroughly 
soaked, James offering to lend him a suit of his own. Has- 
tings gladly consented, and soon appeared in the young farm- 
et's Sunday garb. He had been soused to wear the costume 
of diferent countries and characters, that nothing looked awk- 
ward on him. James could not help fancying that the visiter 
appeared to much more advantage in the clothes than their 
tne owner. Ann did not join in this opinion, but she was 
much amused at the spectacle of another person than James 
in her cousin’s hablliments, and was constantly hanging down 
her head to conceal a broad smile, although she acknow- 
ledged to herself that Hastings looked well and at ease in his 
new dress. The wet clothes were hung up by the fire; and 
the whole party sat down to dinner, while one or other of the 
women went frequently to the neighboring room of Elizabeth 
tosee how she was. Hastings was delighted with his adven- 
ture, and ate like a true farmer, and talked so as to draw out 
all the information ne could from both the Wilsons, often, 
also, introducing a word for the women. He picked up many 
facts as to the peasantry, and the modes of feeling and think- 
ing of the country people. Healso told some anecdotes from 
his travels, which interested his new friends, and made Ann 
open her eyes wide, and look at him as if some preternatural 
being had suddenly appeared in the well-known clothes. He 
spuke of African huntings, Hindoo murders, the witchcraft of 
American Indians, and the roving robbers of Arabia and Per- 
sia; of volcanoes, crocodiles, and gold-mines. 

The mention of juggling and magic led him to speak of 
many strange things that he had known of in different coun- 
tries, some of them easily to be explained, others apparently 
wintelligible, but not the less certain. He said, for instance, 
that once when residing in the West India islands, he had 
bought, and taken rather as a servant, a handsome boy, col- 
ored, or of the mixed race, and eleven or twelve years old. 
He was remarkable for the liveliest and most joyous spirits, 
as well as for readiness and clearness of head. But after 
some weeks, without any seeming cause, the boy became 
melancholy and dull, and was evidently losing his health. His 
master questioned him as to the reason of this change, but he 
would give none, and appeared terrified at the thought of con- 
fessing. After much persuasion, however, he burst into tears, 
fell on his knees, and said he would tellall. For many nights, 
he said, he had always had the same bad dreams, urging him 
to rob his master, and leave the money in a certain decayed 
tamarind-tree near the house. This advice, he said, was 
given him in his sleep by different figures—now by a beauti- 
ful white woman, now by a great negro chief dressed in green 
tnd crimson clothes with a golden sword beside him; some- 
times by cloudy gigantic figures of men and women playing 
on drums, and kindling great fires, in which they threatened 
to burn him ; sometimes by a white preacher, with long grey 
hair, and a book in his hand, out of which a prodigious bam- 

grew up into the sky, with a star in the top of it; and 
sometimes by a number of little rose-colored children, who 
ayed round him, and all sang the same thing in his ear. 
is master comforted him, told him the bad dreams would 
£0 away, and gave him money, which he desired him to leave 
m the hollow tree. A person was then sent to watch, who 
that the money was taken away by an old negro woman, 

who sometimes came about the house from a neighboring es- 
tate to sell vegetables and poultry. The difficulty was tocon- 
ceive how the dreams could have arisen in the boy’s mind. 
order to discover this, his master, without informing him, 
bored a hole in the partition of his bedroom, and remained 
with his eye directed through it. The houses in those coun- 
ties are often not fastened, nor even the doors laid to. It 
was, therefore, not very surprising that early in the night, a 
faint was heard in the boy’s room, and an old woman 
Was seen to enter, bent nearly double, and looking like some 
Nrange grizzled baboon rather than a human being. She crept 
Wo the bed side, and, after seating herself, and making various 
"gus, she began to mutter in a low voice close to the boy’s 





ear. These were some of the words which the Englishman 
caught: “Now white woman come you very booful much— 
tell you take massa’s money—put in um tree—now she gib 
you um kiss very sweet much.” Andso the old hag went on 
suggesting image after image, while it was evident, from the 
boy’s writhing and gasping that the words took in his mind 
the appearance of corresponding things, but did not wake 
him from his painful sleep. The woman was seized while 
creeping away, and put in the stocks, where she was shown 
to the boy the next day, and means were taken to frighten 
her from ever again approaching the house. The boy soon 
recovered his cheerfulness, but would probably, in the opinion 
of an intelligent physician, be liable all his life to similar in- 
fluences from those about him. 


After this, Hastings was led to speak of occurrences no less 
strange which he had experienced in other countries. “ Once,” 
he said, “I made a sudden journey from one part of Persia 
to another in company with several natives, whom I resem- 
bled in my dress, beard, and general appearance. On the 
last day of my expedition I rode fur fourteen hours without 
stopping, and reached in the evening the city of my destina- 
tion. As we passed through the gate, I saw among the crowd 
who were looking at our cavalcade an old man, who scemed to 
watch me with great intentness. We were stopped for afew 
moments in one of the streets, and, on my looking round, he 
was again close tome. After we had settled ourselves for the 
night in our khan, a large building designed for travelers, 
while my servant was attending to my horse, and I was about 
to eat my supper, the same old man approached me, and 
asked if I would come with him and share a better meal than 
the one before me. I looked at him now more attentively, 
and, having before seen, from his dress, that he was one of 
the Armenians, who are natives of the East, but not Ma- 
hometans, it now also appeared to me that he was of an hon- 
est and benevolent countenance. He looked respectable but 
not wealthy. I felt that I had my pistols about me, loosened 
my sword, and followed him. We passed through several 
streets, and entered at last a small door in a high and solid 
wall; this led us into a court, and thence we passed into a 
garden, at the further side of which a building stood; into 
this we passed, and I found myself ina scene of wonder. The 
light of many perfumed lamps showed that the walls were 
covered with blue and red silk embroidered in gold. There 
were severu] large ebony and japan cabinets, filled with golden 
plate, and with pyramids of cut and rough jewels. The car- 
pet was of brocade, and the cushions that lay upon it of pur- 
ple silk worked with flowers in seed pearl. The old man 
made me sit down and left me for a few minutes; after which 
he returned superbly dressed, and placed himself beside me. 
He spoke very little, and seemed of a grave, if not melan- 
choly humor. But he had hardly given me time to wonder at 
his proceedings, when a train of slaves came in, beautifully 
clothed, and bearing water in silver bowls to wash the hands; 
and then a multitude of dishes of the most delicate and costly 
meats. We sat almost in silence; wine cool as snow was 
brought to me, and again the ewers for washing. When we 
were left alone, the old man sighed, and said—‘ Stranger, 
great as may be your wonder, it cannot exceed my confusion. 
But it is useless to delay speaking what must be told. I am 
a merchant, accounted the richest of this city, and, some have 
said, of Persia. But my wealth avails little for happiness. I 
have an only child, a daughter, than whom I believe there are 
few more beautiful. But all wy joy in her is blighted by the 
misfortune of the evil eye which has fallen upon her. Her 
health hes long been wasting away. I have consulted many 
physicians, mollahs, and dervishes, but none have been of use 
to her. One, reputed the sagest of the holy men in all the 
province, told me, three months ago, that on this day a stran- 
ger, a Frank, would enter at sunset the eastern gate; that him 
I must wait for and entreat, and if he would consent to become 
the husband of my daughter, the spell would be defeated, and 
she would live; but that if he refused, within one hour of his 
denial she would surely die. You see the contents of this 
room, which are but a small part of my riches ; all will at my 
death be hers, and more than you now see I would at once 
bestow on her as a portion. But, although it is not a Per- 
sian usage, I know the marriage customs of the Franks, and 
will show you the damsel herself before you decide.’—He 
then drew off a curtain from a door, and the maiden, who had 
been sitting within, rose up timidly, let the covering fall from 
off her head, and, with a low bending of the body, and hands 
crossed, stood trembling before me. She was beautiful, even 
to European eyes, but I saw that she was dying. I stoo 
to kiss the hem of her garment, drew the curtain before her, 
and led the old man away. Having made him sit beside me, 
I told him with many thanks that I could not accept his boun- 
teous offer. He looked at me with fixed eyes for a full min- 
ute, then his countenance assumed an expression of deadly 
fury, and, exclaiming, ‘ Slave, you shall — this insolence,’ 
he thrice violently clapped his hands. Immediately six or 
seven armed men entered, to whom he called to seize me. I 
had time to draw my sword; and, enraged at his violence, 
while they rushed upon me I made a blow at him; but his 
daughter, who had rushed in for the purpose, I fear, of saving 
me, threw herself between us and received the blade of the 
cimiter on her neck. She shrieked, fell, and must, doubtless, 
have died upon the spot; but I could not stay to learn her 
fate, for several swords were lifted against me. In the con- 


| fusion I fired a pistol among my assailants. dashed a lamp 


against some muslin hangings near me, which set them in a 

blaze, sprang into the closet where the girl had been, and 

forced my way through the women’s apartments into the 

street. I left the town the next morning, and never returned 

to it; nor can I to this hour explain by what means the der- 

vish had predicted my arrival, and its disastrous consequences.”” 
CHAPTER XIV. 

To such tales as these. while they sat round the. fire after 
dinner, and the drenching rain still fell, the Wilsons lent an 
admiring attention. The father told in return, some English 
wonders of ghosts and omens, without, apparently, giving 
them much credit; and he afterwards said: ‘* No doubt there 
is plenty of fortune-telling, and all such nonsense going on in 
the neighborhood, as there is a gang of gipsics encamped at 
no great distance.” This awakened the curiosity of Hastings; 
for he had seen bodies of that dispersed race in almost every 
country between India and England, and could speak some- 
thing of their peculiar language. He inquired particular] 
where they were to be found ; and, as soon as the rain abated, 
he sent a message to Beechurst to say he should probably be 
absent for some hours, and then set out in search of the tents 
of the wanderers. ; 

He left the little family full of interest in s6 wonderful a 
man. Poor Ann, in whom every emotion bubbled at once to 
the surface, spoke twice or thrice to James, as if she had felt 
more admiration for Hastings than he was pleased with—his 
annoyance was much increased by anger at himself for hav- 
ing any such feelings from so absurd a cause. The family, 
however, all parted for the mght, apparently great friends. 
But James, when alone, instead of going to bed, sat and 
thought over his visit to London, and mourned his own ig- 
norance and perplexity as to every thing beyond the small 
circle of his daily life. In addition to this discontent, he 
could not free himself from the image of Hastings, dressed in 
his clothes, and talking so many wondrous things that he had 
never before heard of, with a composure and liveliness to him 
so perfectly astonishing. How large and various, he thought, 
is the world, and what a brutish stupidity is it that leaves me 
so ignorant. What have I to describe to Ann, that she does 
not already know as wellas I! Impatient and unhappy, he 
began to undress himself. But when the clock struck twelve, 
the whole of his story as Arthur Edmondstone and Sir Charles 
Harcourt blazed out upon him, and he felt for and found the 
Onyx Ring tied to aribin round his neck. He cut the strin 
| and - the ring on his finger. The lawyer, the baronet, an 
| the farmer, were three distinct figures that now came before 
him as his own, though he knew that the original form of his 
being was that of Arthur. Each of these he had tried, and 
with each of them been dissatisfied. Neither of the changes 
which he had experienced had supplied that which was want- 
ing in his original existence, and each had distressed him by 
its own hindrances and pains. It seemed that nothing would 
really supply his cravings but the unbroken freshness and vigor 
of temperament, the keen and cheerful courage, of a man like 
Hastings, finding pleasure wherever there is room for adven- 
ture, and striking out adventure where others would discover 
only a dull routine. The figure, too, of the man dressed in 
the farmer’s clothes, yet in experience and versatility so much 
his superior, and awakening so strongly the alternate laugh- 
ter and amazement of poor Ann, haunted him invincibly, and, 
raising the ring to his mouth, he pronounced tke name of 
Hastings. The true James was restored to his native posi- 
tion, unconscious of an interruption in his life; and the pos- 
sessor of the ring found himself, in the character of Hastings, 
a visiter of the gipsy camp. (End of Part First.) 








LIFT UP THINE EYES, AFFLICTED SOUL. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Lirt up thine eyes, aftlicted soul ! 
From earth lift up thine eyes, 
Though dark the evening shadows roll, 
And daylight beauty dies ; 
One sun is set—a thousand more 
Their rounds of glory run, 
Where science leads thee to explore 
In every star a sun. 


Thus, when some long-loved comfort ends, 
And nature would despair, 

Faith to the heaven of heaven ascends, 
And meets ten thousand there ; 

First faint and small, then clear and bright, 
They gladden all the gloom, 

And stars, that seem but points of light, 
The rank of suns assume. 





THORWALSDEN.—This great Swedish sculptor was recently 
honored with a grand banquet at Stockholm, at which three 
hundred guests, one hundred of whom were ladies, sat down 
to table. Numerous artists and men of literature and science 
were also present. Hopes had been entertained that Thor- 
walsden would remain for some years in his native land; but 
he has stated that the climate of Italy has become more than 
ever necessary for his health, and it is therefore probable that 
he will leave Sweden before the end of the year. He was to 
pass through Frankfort on his way to Italy, being invited by 
the Senate to give his advice on ing of the statue of 








Goéthe, which that city has engaged him o execute. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








From the New-York American. 
A WINTER WISH. : 
“Old wine to drink, old wood to burn, old books to read, and old 
friends to converse with.” 
Otp wine to drink! 
Ay, give the slipp’ry juice, 
That drippeth from the grape thrown loose, 
Within the tun; 
Plucked from beneath the cliff 
Of sunny-sided Teneriffe, 
And ripened ’neath the blink 
Of India’s sun! 
Peat-whiskey hot, 
Tempered with well-boiled water! 
These make the long night shorter; 
Forgetting not 
Good stout old English porter! 


Old wood to burn! 
Ay, bring the hill-side beech, 
re where the owlets meet and screech, 
And ravens croak ; 
The crackling pine, the cedar sweet! 
Bring, too, a clump of fragrant peat, 
Dug ’neath the fern! 
The knotted oak! 
A faggot too, perhap, 
Whose bright flame dawning, winking, 
Shall light us to our drinking; 
While the oozing sap 
Shall make sweet music to our thinking! 


Old books to read! 
Ay, bring those nodes of wit, 
The brazen-clasp’d, the vellum-writ, 
Time-honored tomes! 
The same my sire scanned before, 
The same my grandsire thumbed o’er, 
The same his sire from college bore— 
The well-earned meed 
Of Oxford’s domes! 
Old Homer blind! 
Bright Horace, rake Anacreon by 
Tully, Plautus, Terence lie; 
Mort Arthur’s olden minstrelsie ; 
Quaint Burton, quainter Spencer, ay, 
And Gervase Markham’s venerie! 
Nor leave behind 
The Holye Booke by which we live and die! 
Old friends to talk! . 
Ay, bring those chosen few, 
The wise, the courtly, and the true, 
So rarely found! 
Him for my wine, him for my stud, 
Him for my easel, distitch, bud 
In mountain walk! 
Bring W good, 
With soulful Fred, and learned Will; 
And thee, my alter ego, (dearer still 
For every mood!) 
These add a bouquet to my wine! 
These add a sparkle to my pine! 
If these I tine, 
Can books, or fire, or wine be good? ‘ 














EDEN. 
There are subordinate agents of cultivation, which were | 
designed and fitted to codperate with the divine principle of re- | 
ligion. Our readers will not refuse to join us in our first | 
step towards illustrating this doctrine, for that step places us | 
in Eden.* Yes, let us fancy the thorns and briers of sin, 
that have long covered that blessed spot, to be cleared away ; 
let man be restored to it, sinless and perfect in all his spirit- | 
ual and bodily organization, as at first; grant him to have | 
increased and multiplied for a generation or two, at least, | 
before encountering his decisive trial; and let us then visit | 
his Paradise, and contemplate the life that is lived within its | 
green walls and remoter circuit of waters. The Man of| 
Eden was made by the Father of Spirits,—by Him was in- | 
breathed the breath of his life, and the creature rose up in| 
the spiritual image of his Creator. He was made ultimately | 
for Eternity. But be was made primarily for a life in Time | 
and space. And therefore, there was created for him “ this | 
globe of earth,’’ to be the scene of that life. Power was 
given him from above; the organs of his spirit, iv its rela- | 
tions to Eternity, were constantly sustained by supernatural | 
supplies ; his constitution, mental and bodily, in its relations | 
to this earthly scene, was perfect in its adaptation. Between; 
man, therefore, aud the world which was made for his dwel- | 
ling, wherein to prove and bring out ail that was in him, | 
there was the most complete harmony of mutual relations. 
Let us contemplate, on the one hand, the daily circle of oc- 
cupations by which he ministered to the sustenance of him- 
self and those joined to him in the closest bonds. * Was the 
mere support of the body all that he received from these 
divinely ordained employments? Or was there not then, as 
*It isenough for our purpose, and a sufficient foundation for our 


arg "ment, to suppose a perfect state of human nature. Our reasoni: 
therefore, is not at all affected by any mode of interpreting the poem 











chapter of although we use its language. 


now, 2 reaction upon the mind itself? The health nourished 
by the manifold activity of our earthly life, is not surely—all 
must admit—bodily health alone. In that atmosphere, the 
mind, too, was designed to find itself refreshed and invigorated. 
See man, again, engaged in cultivation of the younger race 
that has been born to him in his Paradise. Shall any one 
say, that nothing was meant to come of this, but a future 
reward in the helper thus trained up to lighten the labors of 
after years? Is then the present so thankless, the future so 
grateful only in utilitarian returns, where the work of educa- 
tion is concerned? Does the spirit of man receive no pres- 
ent instruction, from daily communion with the mind of the 
child? But, finally, let us remember that we do not thus 
exhaust—that we do not thus count—the half of the agen- 
cies with which the Man of Eden was placed in contact. 
How many were the objects of eye and ear, that had not the 
slightest relation to the mere necessities of life,—objects 
which most men now would say, had no connexion whatever 
with his interests; yet there they were, formed and placed 
around him by the same God that made the world for his 
temporal preparation for eternity. There was the music of 
birds, of streams, of wind in the trees. There were mead- 
ows, with groves, and glimpses of wide-spread waters 
beyond, and mountains in the distance, and the golden hues 
of sunset poured out over them all, blending them into one 
calm, solemn, living whole. There were remote voices of 
thunder, and of storms, and of that echo of eternity—the 
roaring of the cataract, without beginning and without end. 
Then, there were the agencies, the motions whereof might 
be seen as symbols of gentler or of mightier power,—from 
“The river winding at its own sweet will,” 
to the mighty stream passing on in the calm consciousness 
of immeasurable strength, with vast regions of dark forest 
and high mountain behind, and vast regions of plain beyond— 
a long and solitary journey! And, lastly, the very night 
brings out as many ageneies as she hides, for hers are the 
moon and stars, under whose light the face of the earth 
shows itself with fresh influence as a new creation—a world 
of stillness and of silence. 


Were all these objects placed around man to be without 
influence upon him; or were they not rather agencies—active 
powers—designed to work upon his spiritual organization ? 
Far be from us the absurd supposition, that God surrounded 
man with all this bright host of powers. in his own world, 
and all for nothing! No, they were meant, not less than the 
occupations of life and the parental duties, to be important 
means in the work of culture For, grant them to be agen- 
cies at all, and they can be agenciesonly for good. It cannot for 
a moment be supposed, that God could be dealing so lovingly 
with his yet unfallen creatures, through one set of means, and 
at the same time working for their hurt throughanother. Or 
will it be said that the work of temptation began with the first 
seating man in Nature; and that the same Satan, who after- 
wards spoke through a reptile, was likely, in attempting to 
exert his poisonous influences, to make 

“ His dwelling inf the light of setting suns.” 

It may be said, however—and, alas! for the barren creed 
of “‘ these our unimaginative days,’”’—with no slight appear- 
ance of reason, that such objects as these could be instru- 
ments of cultivation only for poets; and that, for 2s much as 
Paradise was the seat of the actual rather than the ideal, it 
is apprehended there was little room there for peetry. No 
poetry in Paradise! No poets amongst man, whose mental 
organization is held up to be perfect! Say rather—for such 
is the true interpretation of such a contradiction in terms— 
there was no Paradise. Or let us at least be thankful that 
“the fragrance and blossom of all our knowledge” was 
brought to us upon heavenly breezes to sweeten the bitterness 
of our outcast lot. (New York Review, 





History oF Quackery.—One of the most curious works 
that could be written, in this age, would be a history of the 
rise and fall of all the most celebrated quack medicines and 
nostrums for the cure of diseases. About thirty years ago 
Perkins’s metallic tractors were all in fashion, and would 
command the high price of ten dollars a pair. The cures 
which they effected were as wonderful 23 any that were ever 
performed by the most celebrated medicines of the present 
day. They were intimately connected with the theory of 
Animal’ Magnetism, It was soon discovered that so00den 
tractors would answer the same purposes as well as the me- 
tallic. The wooden tractors performed a great many mir- 
acles, but served at the same time to destroy the credit of 
T'ractorism altogether. When people ascertained that cures 
could be performed by wooden ones they ceased to regard 
them as having any intrinsic efficacy. Physicians, however, 
continued to make use of them in certain places, where the 
people had not lost their veneration for them, as they will 
often, that they may not thwart a patient’s inclinations, ad- 
minister brown bread pills to him, under the name of some 
celebrated nostrum—rather than to kill him by using the nos- 
trnm in reality. Whatever may be alleged against physicians, 
on account of their supposed fondness for administering drugs, 
we believe it is a truth that they are not so fund of adminis- 
tering them as people in general are of taking them. Indeed 
we suspect it to be a fact that double the quantity of medi- 
cine is administered by individuals not belonging to the faculty, 


- 











to themselves and others, than is administered My 
sicians tegether. It is a great pity that the P3 al the py 
dice which exists against receiving medicine from the 
physician was not extended to receiving medicine f, fs 
source whatever. Itis very true, as itis often alleged ae er | 
cines kill more than they cure. But why is it so? ona 
evil arise from the abusive application of medicines to d; this 
by the regular body of practitioners ? Certainly only to 
limited extent. The greater part of the evils duane 
practice of medicine arise from the fondness among the — 
ple for medicines of which they do not understand the _ 
—for celebrated nostrums, whose efficacy, after all 
on a certain ingredient, which, if the patient knew it were j 
the composition, would cause him to spurn it from him v - 
many of the celebrated vegetable nostrums, which havede 
tained extensive popularity, depend for their efficacy upon the 
presence of mercury in their composition. But the vender of 
the medicine carefully conceals this fact from the know 
of the public, knowing that they believe it safer to swallow 
vegetable than mineral poisons. This is an extreme} erro. 
neous whim. The mineral drugs, when properly adminj 
are more safe than the more powerful vegetable drugs, 
mineral purgatives are safer and less painful than the 
table ones. The most*powerful poisons in nature exist in the 
vegetable kingdom—and yet with this fact before their 
they will absurdly flatter their minds that they may safely dose 
themselves with medicines daily, year after year, so long as 
they swallow nothing but a vegetable specific. If the study of 
anatomy, that often leads to imaginary disorders, were bap 
ished from our schools, and the study of the Materia Medica 
substituted in its stead, we believe the public would soon be. 
come more enlightened on the subject of medicines, 

Boston Morning Post 


An Iprat Orrery.—Conceive the sun represented bya 
globe two fect in diameter. At eighty-two feet distance, pat 
down a grain of mustard-seed, and you have the size and 
place of the planet Mercury, that bright and silvery point 
which is generally enveloped in the solar rays. At the dix 
tance of one hundred and forty-two feet lay down a pea; it 
will be the similitude of Venus, our dazzling evening and 
morning star. Two hundred and fifteen feet from the central 
globe place another pea, only imperceptibly larger; that is 
man’s WORLD, (once the centre of the universe!) the theatre 
of our terrestrial destinies, the birth-place of most of our 
thoughts! Mars is still smaller, a good pin’s head being his 
proper representative, at the distance of three hundred and 
twenty-seven feet; the four small planets, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, 
and Pallas, seem as the least possible grains of sand, about 
five hundred feet from the sun; Jupiter as a middle sized or 
ange, distant about a quarter of a mile ; Saturn with his ring, 
a lesser orange at the remoteness of two fifths of a mile; and 
the far Uranus dwindles into a cherry, moving in a circle three 
quarters of a mile in radius. 

Such is the system of which our puny earth was once ac 
counted the chief constituent—a system whose real or absolute 
dimensions are stupendous, as may be gathered from the size 
of the sun himself—the glorious globe around which these orbs 
obediently circle—which has a diameter nearly four times 
larger than the immense interval which separates the moon 
from the earth. Compare this mighty diameter, or the space 
of nine hundred thousand miles, with the assumed diameter, 
of two fect, and the proportion will tell by how many times 
the supposition orbit of Uranus should be enlarged! The di- 
mensions of the system surpass all effort to embody them; 
and yet a wider knowledge of the universe shows that they 
belong only to our first or smallest order of infinities. 








Tue Opp Famity.—In the reign of King William III. 
there resided at Ipswich a family, which, from the peculiati- 
ties belonging to it, was distinguished by the name of the Odd 
Family. Every event, remarkably good or bad, happened to 
this family on an odd day of the month, and every member 
had something odd in his or her person, manner, and behavior} 
the very letters of their Christian nares always happened to 
be an odd number. The husband’s name was Parker, and 
his wife’s Rabah; they had seven children, all boys, viz7— 
Solomon, Roger, James, Matthew, Jonas, David, 

The husband had butone leg, his wife but one arm. Solomon 
was born blind of the left eye, and Roger lost his sight by a 
cident ; James had his ear bit off by a boy in a quarrel, 
Matthew was born with only three fingers on his right hand. 
Jonas had a stump foot, and David was hump-backed. All 
these, except David, were remarkably short, while Ezekiel 
was six fect one inch high at the age of nineteen. Thestump 
footed Jonas and the bump-backed David got wives of fortune, 
but no girlin the borough would listen to the addresses of 
their brothers. The husband’s hair was as black as jet, and 
the wife’s remarkably white, yet all the children’s hair was 
red. The husband was killed by accidentally falling into 4 
deep pit in the year 1701; and his wife refusing all kind of 
sustenance, died five days after him. In the year 1703 Ex- 
kiel enlisted as a grenadier, and although he was 
wounded intwenty-three places, he recovered. Roger, James 
Matthew, Jonas, and David, it appears by the church regi 
ters, died in different places, and were buried on the sam 
day. in the year 1713; and Solomon and Ezekiel were drow 





ed together in crossing the Thames, in the year 1723. ae 
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; SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1839. 





0 of the State of New-York convened at 
the Capitol in Albany on Tuesday of this week. The cere- 
mony of inaugurating Witt1am H. Sewarp as Governor of 
the State and Luruer BraDIsH as Lieutenant Governor was 
in the outer hall of the Capitol at half past 9 
gidlock, A. M.—the Secretary of State administering the 
aihs. The two Houses immediately proceeded to organize 
though in the case of the Senate this was but a trifle, as 
the Lieutenant Governor takes the Chair by virtue of his 
fice, and the subordinate officers hold over without reép- 
nt. (John F. Bacon, Clerk.) A question here arose, 
however, on & proposition of Mr. Hunter, not hitherto con- 
dered necessary, to adopt the rules of the last session, 
whereas the old rules have heretofore been treated as valid 
und binding till 1epealed without readoption. Mr. Hunter's 
notion excepted the twenty-seventh rule and a clause of an- 
wher which give the Lieutenant Governor presiding the right 
to select the Committees of the Senate; and the original mo- 
tion was made for the avowed purpose of taking from that 
fmetionary the power and vesting it in the majority of the 
Senate, who are of opposite politics. The President decided 
that the rules of the Senate remain in force until repealed— 
that they can only be repealed by a vote of two-thirds, and 
sher one day’s notice of the resolution to repeal. [There is 
nw doubt of the two latter points; the vital question was— 
Do the rules of the Senate remain valid until repealed, or do 
they require a new adoption every year? The President’s 
decision was appealed from and in two different instances 
overruled by a full vote of the Senate—18 to 14. So the 
Senate adopted the rules with the exceptions indicated, and 
have ere this appointed their Committees by ballot—putting 
them in the hands of the majority, of course. ] 

The House of Assembly was called to order by the Clerk 
of the last Session, and the oath administered by the Secre- 
taty of State. Nearly all the Members were present. The 
House then proceeded to ballot for Speaker, with the follow- 
ing result : 

For George W. Patterson of Livingston.(Whig)......+.79 


“ Thomas Armstrong of Wayne......(Adm.)........41 
“ James R. Lawrence 1, Blank 1. 


So Geornce W. Patterson was declared duly elected 
Speaker, on the first ballot, and took the Chair. Jarvis N. 
laxe of Herkimer was then reélected Clerk by a similar ma- 
jority over John O. Cole of Albany; Witt1am Dr Forrest 
of Broome Sergeant-at-Arms over Ebenezer S. Wadsworth of 
Rensselaer; Samuxn Francis, jr., of Onondaga, Door-Keeper 
over William H. Powell of Schenectady; and Wasa#inGTon 
P. Lewis of Albany Assistant Door-Keeper over James 


Halliday of Rensselacr.—We need not repeat that the suc- | 


cessful candidates are Whigs, and the defeated ones support- 
ets of the National Administration. In the respective Cau- 
cuses of the two parties the evening previous, the rival can- 
didates for Speaker and Clerk were all nominated with almost 
entire unanimity. The Administration candidates for the 
ninor offices, being certain of defeat, were nominated without 
trouble—there being no competition; but the Whigs were 
blessed with a fair opportunity for making a good selection. 
Their Sergeant-at-Arms and Door-Keeper were only nomin- 


ated on the third ballot. 


Both Houses, being duly organized, appointed Committees 
to confer with each other and communicate the fact to the 
Governor—who thereupon transmitted the following 


MESSAGE: 
To the Senate and Assembly : 


Feuow Citizens—In the annals of our country, no year 
has been more signally distinguished by unmerited blessings 
than that which has just reached its close. The seasons 
ve been genially tempered for the health of man, and the 
earth has abundantly rewarded his labors. Relations of 
fears, of reciprocal advantage and benevolent intercourse, 

re been maintained with foreign states. The sway of 
the laws has been uninterrupted ; and all the circumstances 

ecting our social condition have been auspicious. Our 
“ate has abundantly participated in the general prosperity 
and piness. Our schools and other seminaries have dis- 
mised their beneficent functions with increased efficiency. 
worship and instruction of the Christian religion have 
enjoyed by our citizens, with freedom of conscience 





| 
| 
| 


| 


as to their faith and forms, and without compulsory sup- 
port. The gloom which gathered over our country, in a 
period of commercial embarrassment, has passed away ; 
and the enterprize of our people is resuming its suspended 
employments in every department of secial industry. ‘The 
angry passions which availed themselves of that disastrous 
time to subvert the public confidence in some of our insti- 
tutions ; to disseminate pernicious opinions, and bring for- 
ward measures of rash and intemperate legislation, have 
subsided, under a prevalent conviction that it is wiser to 
preserve than to destroy—and to cherish a spirit of concil- 
lation, harmony and generous emulation, than to indulge 
jealousies and contentions. The zeal and patriotism mani- 
fested in our elections, prove that vigilance, the guardian of 
Liberty, is yet unsleeping; while the peaceful and discri- 


| minating vindication of right principles, has given renewed 


confimation of the excellence of Republican institutions. 
These manifestations of His favor imperatively demand our 
gratitude to Almighty God. Happy will it be for our coun- 
try, and thrice happy for us, upon whom the responsibili- 
ties of legislation have fallen, if they shall inspire us with 
submissive obedience to His will, and a sense of constant 
dependence upon His protection and support. 

‘The balance in the Treasury, on the first day of October, 
1837, was $1,526,032 40, and the receipts during the last 
fiscal year, were $4,371,913 96, making an aggregate of 
$5,897,956 03. The sum of $5,786,981 51 was paid out 
of the Treasury in the same period. There remained in 
the Treasury on the 30th of September, 1838, applicable to 
the ordinary expenses of the Government, and to the claims 
of the Special Funds, $110,974 57. There are due from 
the General Fund to the Specific Funds, the following 
sums, viz:—T'o the Common School Fund, $169,007 55; 
to the Literature Fund, $21,710 90; to the Bank Fund, 
$13,022 92; to the Erie and Champlain Canal Fund, (a 
temporary loan) $1,159,886 18, the aggregate of which in- 
debtedness is $1,363,627 55. Deducting from this amount 
the balance due from the United States Deposite Fund, 
being the value of the fourth instalment withheld by the 
Federal Government, $1,181,890 17, and also the balance 
remaining in the Treasury of $110,974 57, there remains 
a deficit of means in the Treasury of $70,762 81, for the 
debts to the Specific Funds. 

The scrupulous good faith which the Federal Govern- 
ment owes to the several States, and the matual confidence 
necessary to the successful operation of our complex sys- 
tem, alike demand the reimbursement to this State of the 
funds advanced to our citizens, upon a pledge which that 
Government, with unlimited resources and credit, for rea- 
sons most inconclusive, refused to redeem. And the oc- 
casion seems proper to assert and maintain, temperately but 


| during the last year exceeds that of the previous year $30,- 
|806 59. The net revenne of the last fiseal year exceeds 
| that of the preceding $125,805 25. we 
| ‘The income of the Erie and Champlain Canal Fund from 
jall sources, including the interest on $2,258,834 65, (the 
sum set apart to pay the remainder of debt contracted on 
account of the Erie and Champlain Canals) is $1,553,136 
| 34. Of this amount there have been expended as follows; 
| For repairs of the Canals, $449,058 64; of which were 
expended by superintendents of repairs $365,661 95, and 
by the Canal Commissioners, $83,396 69; for interest on 
| the debt, $129,384 05, and sundry payments, $26,892 65, 
|leaving the surplus revenue of the Canal Fund for the last 
jyear $947,811 50. 
| "Phe Canal Commissioners have expended in the last fis- 
|cal year, for the enlargement of the Erie Canal, $1,161,001 
|80. They borrowed under authority of the act of April 
| 18th, 1838, including the premium, $1,005,050; leaving an 
excess of expenditure over the amount loaned of $155,951 
| 80, which was paid from the surplus, and leaves the net sur- 
| plus of the Erie and Champlain Canal Fund, after paying 
jall charges, $791,859 70. 
The amount of tolls collected on the lateral Canals is 
| $58,264 76. This amount exceeds the aggregate of the 
| preceding fiscal year $12,979 58, and falls short of that of 
| the year which ended on the 30th of September, 1836, be- 
|fore the navigation of the Chenango Canal, $2,531 42. 
| The deficiency in the income of all the auxiliary Canals to 
;meet the expenses of repairs and of collection of tolls, and 
the payment of interest on the debt contracted for their 
, construction is $229,160 29; which amount, deducted from 
| the aforesaid net revenue of the Erie and Champlain Canal 
| Fund, leaves the net revenue of that fund, after paying all 
{charges upon it, and the deficiency of all the auxiliary Ca- 
|nals, $562,699 11. 
| The deficiencies of the several lateral canals are as fol- 
j\lows: Of the Cayuga and Seneca Canal $15,517 62; of 
|| the Crooked Lake $10,037 55 of the Oswego $54,460 70; 
i of the Chemung $29,833 11, and of the Chenango 
| $119,311 G1. The aggregate of tolls collected on all the 
canals during the last fiscal year exceeds that of the pre- 
‘vious year by the sum of $154,821 51, and fall short of 
that of the fiscal year which ended on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1836, $120,178. But the tolls collected on all the 
,canals during the season of navigation in the year 1838, ex- 
liceed those of the same season in 1837. by the sum of 
|| $297,555, or 23 percent. Of this excess $130,788 97, or 
| 44 per cent. is upon ascending, and $166,766 03, or 56 per 
‘cent. upon decending freight. This estimate is made upon 
‘data which may be assumed as substantially correct, al- 
| though it is to be understood as not precisely accurate.— 





firmly, that the return to the People of the Surplus Funds | 
drawn from them by direct taxation, and accumulated from | 
the sale of lands, of which the National Government was 
their trustee, ought to be immediately deprived of the char- 

acter of a Joan, and declared an absolute distribution. No | 


policy can be more unsound, than to relieve that Govern- | 


ment of direct responsibility in regard to its finances. It | 
has disclaimed the power, as well as the policy, of Internal | 
Improvement. For any exigency of the pub/ic defence it | 
will have abundant ability to provide when it occurs. It} 
is unnecessary and dangerous to the liberties of the People, | 
that it should retain a lien upon the States for the forty mil- | 
hons as a contingent resource, stimulating to extravagant 
expenditure and improvident legislation. 


The sum disbursed for salaries and office expenses of the ! 


several State Officers during the year, was $66,115 71, for) 
the payment of the contingent expenses of the Legislature, | 
$82,852 32; for Printing for the State, $29,663 v3. 

The amount received for Auction Duties is $142,102) 
35; for the Salt Duties, $108,929 55. It requires your 
constant care to render these revenues as productive as | 


| possible, without injury to the important interests con- 


| "This comparison while it demonstrates the severity of the 
pressure which has recently visited our State. not only 
furnishes cheering evidence of returning prosperity, but 
gives assurance of the constantly increasing productiveness 
of our system of Internal Improvements. 

The aggregate of leans made for the construction of 
eanals now in progress, is $2,615,182 34, to wit, for the 
| Black River Canal $613,076 29, and for the Genesee Val- 
‘ley Canal $2,002,106 55. There have been paid on ac- 
,count of the construction of these canals $384,353 12, to 
| wit, for that of the former $122,793 52; for that of the lat- 
ter $261,559 60; and there remains on deposit in the 
Banks, drawing an interest of five per cent. (equal to that 
on the loans) the balance $2,230,829 72. 

The productive capital of the Common School Fund is 
| $1,929,707 5), and the revenue during the last fiscal year 
|} was $102,994 09. ‘The increase of capital during the year 


|} Was $13,059 83, and of revenue $8,644 16. The annual 


apportionment paid to the common schools in February, 
1833, was $110,000. 

The capital of the Literature fund is $262,092 87, and 
its revenue has been $25,296 91. This revenue exceeds 


cerned. || that of the previous year 312,280 51, being increased by the 
The Auction Duties in 1837, were $214,458 62. In || receipt of the deferred dividends upon bank stocks, in 


1838, only $142,102 35. It was worthy an immediate in-| 


which a portion of the capital is invested. The payments 





vestigation, whether this diminution results from any de- | from this fand during the year were, 10 academies $11,980 
fect or abuse of the act of the last session in relation to the | 78, for the education of teachers $2,900, for books $2,835. 
subject. In pursuance of an act of the last session, there has been 
I regret to inform you that there is no improvement of | paid from the United States deposit fund to the University 
the revenue derived from the manafacture of Salt. | of the city of New York $6,000, to Geneva College 36,000, 
The saline waters are an inexhaustible source of public | and to Hamilton College 33,000 
wealth as well as revenne. Four enterprising villages— |, The Bank fund has a capital of $715,208 40. Its revenue 
Syracuse, Salina, Geddes and Liverpool—have already was $31,012 51. A dividend has been paid to the contri- 
sprung up on the shores of the Onondaga Lake, containing | huting banks of $25,858 83, being 34 per cent. on the capi 
within a square of four miles a population of about 10,000. | tal. ‘There is due to the capital from the Lockport Bank 
The chief element of their prosperity is the manufacture of | $23,684, paid in redeeming the bills of that institution. 
salt. ‘The entire western part of the State is dependenton || [t is repectfully submitted, that more perfect responsi! 
these springs for this indispensable prodact. [t is capable | bility would be secured if the term of office of Canal Com- 
also of being rendered a valuable article of internal trade | missioners should be limited so as to bring them periodically 
with adjacent States. The manufacture demands legisla- || before the appointing power, retaining the provision for 
tive protection and care, therefore, not only upon the | their removal at earlier periods if the public interests should 
ground of revenue, but of public utility. | require. Of the $1,481,602 canal tolls received, $104,645, 
‘The aggregate of tolls, including rents of surplus water. || about one-fourteenth part, is expended in payment of In- 
collected on all the canals during the last fiscal year, was || speetors, Clerks, Collectors, and Tenders of Locks. And 
$1,481,602 41. ‘The cost of repairs, and of the collection | the sum of $639,714, almost one half, is consumed in these 
of tolls on all the canals, was $639,714 32, which, deducted | payments and repairs. It scarcely adinits of doubt, that the 








from the sere on leaves the net proceeds from tolls, for | system is capable of such revision as would reduce these 
the year, $841,888 09. The cost of repairs and collection heavy expenses, and proportionally increase the net 
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revenues of our canals. ‘The compensation of the Super- 
intendents and Collectors ought to be fixed by law, instead 
of being left to the pleasure or caprice of the Canal Com- 
missioners, or the Canal Board. 

With the extension of our internal improvements, there 
has been an immense and unlooked-for enlargement of the 
financial operations and the official power and patronage 
of the Canal Commissioners and the Canal Board. These 
operations are conducted, and this power and patronage 
exercised and dispensed with few of those requirements as 
to accountability and publicity enforced with scrupulous 
care in every other department of the government. So 
inconsistent and unequal are the best efforts to maintain 
simplicity, uniformity and accountability throughout the 
various departments, that a great, mysterious and undefined 
power has thus grown up unobserved, while the public at- 
tention has exhausted itself in narrowly watching the action 
of more unimportant functionaries. [t is a proposition 
worthy of consideration whether greater economy and effi- 
ciency in the management of our present public works, 
would not be secured; a wiser direction given to efforts 
for internal improvement throughout the State, and a more 
equal diffusion of its advantages be efiected by constituting 
a Board of Internal Improvements, to consist of one mem- 
ber from each Senate district. This Board might be divided 
into two classes, the term of one of which should expire 
annually. It should discharge all the duties of the present 
Canal Board; should audit all accounts, have the general 
superintendence of the canals, and all other public works, 
with powers of investigation in regard to those in which 
the State has an interest by loan or otherwise ; report upon 
all special applications for surveys or aid, and annually to 
submit a detailed statement of its proceedings to the Legis- 
lature. It is the worst economy to devolve upon officers 
constituted for one department duties appurtenant to others. 
Its universal results are diminished responsibility and di- 
minished efficiency in both the principal and incidental 
departments. 

Our militia consists of horse artillery 1,452; cavalry 
6,290; artillery 9,142; infantry, including light infantry 
and riflemen, 182,457. Companies of artillery and other 
uniformed corps attached to brigades of infantry 3,090.— 
The entire militia force is 122,431. 

The site of the Lunatic Asylum was well chosen. It is 
an elevated plain of one hundred and twenty-four acres, 
susceptible of that ornamental cultivation which is a won- 
derful auxiliary in the treatment of the Insane. The vicinity 
of the flourishing central city of Utica, affords many facili- 
ties for its construction, and promises those moral and so- 
cial aids which such a public charity requires. A plan sub- 
mitted by the Commissioners, received the approbation of 
my predecessor. The plan contemplates four edifices, 
consisting of a basement and three stories, except the main 
building of the principal front, which will have an addi- 
tional story. The four edifices are to be located at right 
angles to each other, fronting outward, and to be connected 
at the angles by verandas of open lattice-work, the whole 
inclosing an octagonal area of about thirteen acres. The 
bnildings are to be constructed of the blue limestone from 
Little Falls, and in the Doric order. It is designed to fur- 
nish the necessary accommodation for the care and treat- 
ment of one thousand Lunatics. Its east front will com- 
mand a view of the city, and the north will enjoy a pros- 
pect of the canal, the valley of the Mohawk, and the long 
range of hills in the distance which divides the waters 
flowing into Lake Ontario from the tributaries to the [ud- 
son. The principal part of the basement has been con- 
structed with an expenditure of forty-six thousand dollars, 
exclusive of the cost of the site. Thus you will perceive 
the foundation has been laid of a charitable institution com- 
mensurate with the exigencies of the State, not unworthy 
of its growing wealth, and justly designed to endure as a 
monument of the taste and munificence of this age. It is 
right to award both the honor and responsibilities to those’ 
who have hitherto been charged with the execution of the 
trust. The law declared that on the selection of the site 
the Commissioners should be authorized to contract for 
the erection of the Asylum upon such plan and on such 
terms as they should deem proper, provided that the plan 
and the terms should be approved by the Governor; and 
that the Commissioners should superintend the erection of 
the building. No contract for the construction of the Asy- 
Jum was made either before or after its commencement 
The document furnished by the Commissioners, and here- 
with submitted to you, states the probable cost at $43] ,636. 


care those whom He visits with that fearful affliction. It 
would be alike unfeeling and ungrateful to withhold it. 
Let then this noble charity be carried forward. With what 
measure of munificence it remains with you to determine. 
The Commissioners will apply for an appropriation of one 
hundred thousand dollars for the present year. 

The number of pupils in the New York Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb, on the 10th of November iast, was 145. 
The number enjoying its advantages at the public expense, 
is 120. An additional building has recently been constructed 
with an expense of $8,000. ‘The institution is in a pros- 
perous condition, as well in regurd to internal manage- 
ment as its course of instruction and finances. Its success 
in conveying knowledge, sympathy, affection and happi- 
ness to the unfortunate beings whom a mysterious Provi- 
dence has denied two of the faculties most important to 
their enjoyment, although it has ceased to be a wonder, is 
no less deserving our gratitude. 

The institution for the blind, a new and noble charity 


ful operation. It has sixty-one pupils gathered from all 
parts of the State. Privation of sight is seldom a solitary 
calamity. This class of unfortunates are not only blind, 
but their persons often bear the marks of long disease or 
extreme poverty. This institution having become a bene- 
ficiary of the State, and depending rightfully upon the 
public munificence for snecess in its benevolent enterprize, 
it seems proper to afford to it the advantages, and to the 
public, the security, of visitation by the Secretary of State. 

The house of refuge continues to discharge its duties in 
reclaiming the juvenile delinquents whom an enlightened 
policy commits to its care, instead of consigning them to 
the association and discipline of more hardened convicts. 
Could not the same policy be extended in some manner, 
to the preliminary examination and trial of this class of 
offenders? There is no doubt that the public and unfeel- 
ing manner in which these proceedings are conducted, 
confirm in habits of guilt many whose crimes are the result 
only of neglect of moral culture, and who, by prudence 
and kindness, might be reclaimed and rendered useful 
members of society. 

I commend, without hesitation or qualification, all these 
humane institutions to your guardian care and provident 
assistance. The philanthrophy of our age seems not only 
to be imbued with unexampled benevolence, but gifted 
with powers almost divine. She brings to the deaf and 
dumb the joys of conversation; to the blind the knowl- 
edge and uses of external relations, calls back erring rea- 
son to its throne, and reclaims the guilty from the ways of 
transgression. 

The number of convicts in the State Prison at Mount 
Pleasant is 842. The amount received for labor is $82,- 
260 98. The expenditures, including $4,928 73 for the 
transportation of convicts and materials for the prison for 








females are $64,167 97, leaving a surplus of $18,093 01. 
The prison for female convicts, an institution required b 
the humane spirit of the age, will be speedily completed. 
The plan contempletes separate apartments for seventy- 
two of this class of convicts, a very small number in com 
parison with that of the other sex, but happily for our 
State and honorable for the character of Woman, a num- 
ber greater than any for which the State has ever been 
called to provide. The number of convicts in the prison 
at Auburn is 636. The earnings during the year were 
$49,126 56. Its expenditures $58,365 42. Extensive 
repairs are required in this prison and some alterations 
would be expedient. 

The number of convicts received at both prisons in the 
vear 1832, was 471; in 1833, 412; in 1634, 446; in 1835, 
441; in 1836, 365; in 1837, 520; in 1838, 444. Crime 
has not increased in the same ratio as population. The 
number of convicts received in the prisons in 1837, a year 
memorable for its pecuniary embarrassments, exceeds that 
of any other in the series. Increase of prosperity dimin- 
ishes the amount of crime. ‘I'he proportion of colored 
persons in the State to that of white persons is 1 to 48. 
The proportion of colored persons in the State Prisons is 
about 1 to6- Thia class of our population is in a great 
measure deprived by its condition of the advantages of 
our schools. It is respectfully submitted whether a solici- 
tous regard for the public welfare, justice to an injured 
race and the dictates of an enlightened humanity, do not 
require us to provide more effectually for their education. 

Ail institutions of Government are imperfect, and subject 
to the law of improvement. Despotismdenies this. It holds 





It is obvious there is no security that the expenditures will || that institutions are complete and that laws are wise, because 
not exceed that sum. Whether these proceedings have || they are old. It maintains that error is sanctified by pre- 
conformed to the intention of the Legislature, is a question || scription, and compels the submission which renders it invul- 


which I shall not be expected to discuss. 
press my approbation of the undertaking. Nations are 


seldom impoverished by their charities. The number of 


the insane in the State is not exaggerated; and I am not 
prepared to say that any erection less extensive would 
a:ford the space, light, tranquility and cheerfulness indis- 
pensable to this interesting department of tne healing art. 
Among all His blessings none calls so loudly for gratitude 
to God as the preservation of our reason. Of all the ine- 
qualities in the social condition, there is none so affecting 
as its privation. He sees fit to cast upon vur benevolent 


I cheerfully ex- || 


nerable. A different principle prevails in America. An- 
| tiquity has a shrine and worship in all lands but this. We 
| heve learned, that as the intelligence of the people increases, 
| the power of the Government may safely be abridged ; that 
error must be separated from our institutions before it be- 
comes inseparable; and that the best laws, unless modified 
according to the ever-varying condition of society, operate in- 
juriously or fall into disuse. I shall, therefore, in the dis- 
charge of the duty enjoyed by the Constitution, freely submit 








for your correction, any errors and abuses which. may seem 


to exist in our laws, carefully excluding the discussion of those 


has been recently founded in New York, and is in success- | 


parts of our system which experience 
other vice of Government is a coder , Every 
the administration of justice. Yet this is the vice — = 

. : eR t most 
easily besets Republican institutions. Our Courts of 
mon Pleas have the Constitution, forms and Com. 
Courts of civil jurisdiction, but exercise few of their j of 
tant functions, and enjoy little of the respect and 
indispensable to their efficient action. With jurisdieti 
extensive with the county as to persons, and wallahed n> 
gard to the value in controversy, possessing ample in te 
secure impartial trials, and plenary powers to execute » 
judgments, these Courts are too often deserted by all aah 
except those who bring to their bar unimportant and mee: 
complaints. oul 

The Supreme Court is unequal to its responsibilit; 
fessional Cain porate by the litgions pt 
parties, and encouraged by the law’s delay, seeks error of 
every stage and form, from mesne to fina! process. (, > 
|| in that Court have frequently cumbered its calendar Mg 

Suitors in the Court of Chancery encounter even greater hin. 
derance and delay. 

These evils are incidents of our judicial system. Ri 
wr are of little worth when their proprietor must beryj 
by delay in establishing them, or death or insolvency defeats his 
remedy. Delays of justice are not less demoralizing than injuri- 
ous tovommercial confidence and destructive of enterprise. The 
ability of Judges to decide deliberately such causes as theyexam. 
ine is impaired by the pressure of a mass of business which 
entertain no hope of eccomplishing. In presenting this su}. 
ject, I am sustained by the frequent, earnest and enlightened 
suggestions of my predecessor. It is conceded that there are 
no adequate remedies for these evils without amendment of 
the Constitution. You will probably deem it expedient to 
provide for abolishing the office of Circuit Judge; to increase 
the number of Judges of the Supreme Court, and require all 
its members to try Issues of Fact at Nisi Prius as well as J». 
sues of Law at Bar; to organize a Superior Court of Com. 
mon Pleas, with concurrent civil jurisdiction, and powers ¢ 
extensive with those of the Supreme Court; and to reorganize 
the Court of Chancery with such addition of Chancellors a5 
shall be necessary to decide originally all causes to be b 
in that Court. There is an argument of greater force than 
that of convenience, for dividing the power and responsibil 
ties of the Chancellor. The very nature of the controversies 
which come before him, requires the collision of thought af- 
forded by a Judicial Bench. The powers of the Court of 
Chancery are too vast, and its patronage too great, to be vest 
ed in a single individua! without other responsibility than that 
provided by the Constitution. The boundaries of its jurisdic. 
tion are more obscure than those of other Courts, and its pre 
cess more searching and potential. 

If you desire to restore to the Courts of Common Pleas the 
popular respect—the consciousness of dignity and capabilities 
of usefulness which are indispensable to the efficient adminis 
tration of justice—it is respectfully recommended to relieve 
the Judges from their responsibilities in the appointment of 
County Treasurers, Commissioners of Deeds and Superim 
tendants of County Poor Houses. Experience has proved 
nothing if it remains doubtful whether Judges ought to be com 
pelled to be partisans. Democracy is a fallacy if the 
visors are incompetent to appoint the disbursing officer of 
taxes which it is their province to levy, or without the inter 
vention of executive beneficiaries to select men qualified to 
administer oaths, or persons honest enough to superintendthe 
affairs of an alms house. 

The fees of the Clerks of the Supreme Court and the Regis- 
ter, Assistant Register and Clerks of the Court of Chancery, 
were graduated upon a scale supposed to be necessary to se 
cure them an adequate compensation. But it is complained 
that the amount of these perquisites exceeds the value of the 
services rendered. Judges of the Supreme Court have de 
scended from the bench to enjoy the golden streams supposed 
to flow into these offices. Integrity and assiduity are required 
in all public employments. Beside these, the incumbents of 
those offices ought to possess the skill merely clerical, and 
scarcely more than mechanical, to record and certify in set 
forms and technical words ever recurring, the proceedings of 
their respective courts. To demand from litigants an exor 
bitant compensation for such services is as unjust as extortion 
jin any other form. To lavish it upon public favorites is ant 
republican, wasteful and demoralizing ; and yet if the com 
plaints alluded to are true, this is not merely permitted 
law, but enforced in the name and with the sanction of jur 
tice. It is universally admitted that popular governments 
| ought to be economically administered ; but it eannot be to 

well understood that our State Government, like that of the 
| Nation, constantly manifests a tendency to depart 
|principle. I submit to your enlightened consideration, thet 
|| this tendency can only be counteracted by the substitution of 
| Sand salaries instead of perquisites, where it is 
and by limiting the compensation of public officers. Artfl 
devices are framed, and changes of form adopted, to incres#? 
the frequency of occasions to demand fees. Of necessity its 
difficult to ascertain the aggregate amount received, and the 
|increase of business in every department, deranges the most 
nicely adjusted scale of compensation. Interested partisans 
or generous advocates for extravagant com ion to rt 
lofficers are never wanting, and plausible arguments #1 
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nd. The indig 





- @ of the incumbent ; | 
dependence of his family ; the necessity of main- 
the SUP ‘a certain rank, are arguments which easily satisfy 
= ‘who see in the question only two points—the want of 
office holder and the abundance of the Government. All 
arguments, however, are inconclusive, because they ad- 
peg are) compensation. The only true rule is, that the 
= like an individual, must pay for services rendered, the 
ye t necessary to secure the requisite skill, industry and 
po and the test of compensation must be, whether pub- 
oo are declined by qualified persons on the ground of 
iss inadequacy: Your investigation may be properly extended 
ie various offices of County Clerk, Registers, Surrogates, 
Senses, and Commissioners to perform certain duties of 
Judges of the Supreme Court. 

The public service is not to be regarded as a profession. 

The healthful action of our whole system depends upon the 
ibility and frequent change of agents. He is as much 
joner who receives a compensation exceeding the value 
his services, as one who receives a gratuitous allowance 
from the public treasury. Of pensioners, this country ought 
tp know only those whose reward is a stinted requital for 
ivations, and sufferings, in the achievment and de- 
fence of our liberties, which happily exempt them from all 

ition. 

tthe various transactions of commerce there may some- 
times be occasions for the intervention, between buyer and 
gller, of an experienced person to test the quality of an arti- 
ce of merchandize ; but I think you will find this principle 
has been unnecessarily extended. I am quite certain you will 
fnd individuals in the humble offices of Inspectors of produc- 
tions and merchandize, quietly enjoying such a rapid accu- 
mulation of fortune by perquisites as would shock the repub- 
lican feelings of the country, if paid to Judges or Legislators 
of transcendent abilities and learning. You will relieve agri- 
culture and commerce of unnecessary burthens, and rightfully 
diminish the patronage of the Executive, by reducing the num- 
ber and emoluments of these officers. 

An exception in our statute concerning the foreclosure of 
Mortgages renders it necessary to resort to the Court of Chan- 
cery to extinguish the equity of redemption of subsequent 
mortgages and judgement creditors. Stimulated by cupidity, 
many persons carry into that Court cases in which a fore- 
closure, in pursuance of the statute, would be equally effectu- 
al. Foreclosures in Chancery are always expensive and often 
oppressive. I submit this grievance as one which has been 
the subject of just and general complaint. 

I am persuaded I only follow the expressed opinion of the 
people in declaring that the law prohibiting the Banks from 
issuing bills of a lower denomination than Five Dollars is un- 
wise, and has been productive of manifold and serious incon- 
veniences. The act passed by your predecessors suspending 
its operation two years is not satisfactory. I therefore recom- 
mend that this suspension be converted into an unconditional 


repeal. 

The experimental policy of the Federal Government in re- 
gard to its finances has not only produced calamitous mea- 
snres at Washington, but has stimulated or seemed to demand 
extraordinary legislation on the part of the States. Among 
our laws passed in consequence of that policy, were the act 
prohibiting the issue of small bills by our banks ; that remov- 
ing the penalties for a suspension of specie-payments, which 
fortunately expired by its own limitation; another enlarging 
the time of redemption on the foreclosure of mortgages, which 
has already been repealed; and a memorable act, happily 
never carried into effect, but still remaining a precedent in 
our statute book, delegating to certain public officers the power 
to borrow on the credit of the State six millions of dollars, to 
be loaned to individuals, and to banking institutions enjoying 
chartered privileges and carrying on their operations for their 
own profit. It would seem that sufficient time has elapsed, 
since the adoption of the Constitution, for the General Gov- 
ernment to determine the currency in which its taxes should 
be received. Permit me to express the hope that since that 
Government has ascertained that its financial business may be 
conducted without a bank, it will speedily adopt some fixed 
and permanent system for the collection and disbursement of 
Ms revenues ; a system that will neither bring our liberties 
into Jeopardy, nor spread alarm for their security by the crea- 
ton of a banking institution in any form, whether corporate 
oran engine of the Executive Department; which will not 
again exact that impracticability, the payment of the precious 
metals for the duties, taxes and other revenue ; nor again em- 
vatrass and derange all the operations of business by reject- 
ag for its demands the only currency which, in the present 
condition of the civilized world can be used or paid—a mixed 
currency of gold, silver and redeemable paper. Our great 
city is the centre of American trade. The State, always so- 

tous for its prosperity, is abundantly willing and competent 
% provide for its moneyed interests and secure its currency 
‘gainst depreciation and loss. This State repels, as she ought, 
the suggestion that she consents to be dependent upon the 


or magnanimity of any other member of the confeder- 


acy for her currency or facilities of commerce; nor can she be 
ited to hostile action against any such member or its insti- 


tations. In the exercise of her constitutional sovereignty to 
rity and welfare of her citizens, she asks 


Promote 
the 


cheerfully, as liberally, the contributions exacted, but right- || than repressed. It resists the inroads of aristocracy and demol- 
fully demands that the Government shall consult the public || ishes all its defences. It annihilates the distinctions, old as 
interest by preventing that unfaithfulness of its financial agents, || time, of rich and poor, masters and slaves. It banishes igno- 
which is impoverishing the Treasury and staining the national || rance and lays the axe to the root of crime. 
character. For the rest she will, with the blessing of God To enlarge, therefore, national prosperity, while we equal- 
and in the spirit of our institutions, depend on herself. \ize its enjoyments and direct it to the universal diffusion of 
Acting on this principle, the State has repealed the re- || knowledge, are the great responsibilities of our age. Out of 
straining laws and adopted a system which, establishing pro- these responsibilities arise the systems of Internal Improve- 
per safeguards for the currency to be issued, authorizes the || ment and Education. , 
business of Banking by associated individuals, without the spe- || Our country is rich, beyond all she now enjoys, in latent, 
cial and exclusive feature of Legislature charters. Under this | unappropriated wealth. The minerals within the earth are 
law, certificates have been filed by thirty-two Banking Associ- || not more truly wealth hidden and unused, than the capabili- 
ations, with an aggregate actual capital of $8,883,175. Of! ties of its surface to yield unmeasurable fruits to sustain the 
these, ten are located in the city of New York, and the others || steps and gladden the hearts of the children of men. Emi- 
are distributed as follows, viz: at Rochester, Port Richmond, || gration tending Westward with constantly increasing numbers 
Buffalo, Lockport, Utica, Syracuse, Gaines, Ogdensburgh, || manifests the resources of native labor we possess to render 
Ithaca, Brooklyn, Ovid, Waterville, Clyde, Alexander, Le i these capabilities productive. There is another resource 
Roy, Kinderhook, Attica and Batavia. Circulation, amount- || which is ours, neither by inheritance, nor by purchase, nor by 
ing to $1,314,990, has been issued by the Comptroller, to \| violence, nor by fraud. It is the labor, the incalculable sur- 
thirteen of these institutions, which have deposited the securi- i plus labor of the European States. This is wealth, and the 
ties required bylaw. Of these securities, the sum of $314,900 || moral energies of those who bring it hither are an element of 
consists of bonds and mortgages, and the residue of the Stocks | national greatness. They come to us under the same law which 
of the States of Indiana, Arkansas, Michigan, Maine, Alabama || controlled the colonists in their emigration and settlement here. 
and New York. A safer currency than this is unknown in || They force themselves upon us even though we inhospitably 
the commercial world. jresist them. The surplus capital of Europe, too, is seeking 
These operations are yet too recent and limited, to enable || our shores with the same certainty and in obedience to the 
us to determine the practical effects of the system. It seems || same law. Anathematized though it be from our high places, 
certain, that with the general revival of confidence in the com- |and denounced by those who, removed by fortune beyond the 
munity, associations under this law will be multiplied, convert- || general necessities, desire to maintain the power derived from 
ing a mass of dormant wealth into active capital, giving new | what remains of inequality in our social condition, it still flows 
impulses to industry and enterprise, and working a mighty || unseen over our land, and abounding prosperity vindicates its 
change in the condition of this country. In view of these || presence and its usefulness. 
consequences, I respectfully recommend a revision of the law || This tide is now acquiring increased volume and velocity 
to correct defects and guard against abuses, and especially to || from the reduction of the distance between the two continents 
prevent the Associations from putting into circulation the | by Atlantic steam navigation. They who would roll it back, 
doubtful paper of the moneyed institution of other States. must change not merely the relations existing between this 
The reciprocal benefits of our trade with other States, as || country and Europe, but the condition of society on both con- 
well as the spirit of our National Union, require that no im- \tinents. They must reinvigorate the energies of Europe, sub- 
pediment should be interposed to such a circulation of tueir || stitute democracies for her thrones, and religious toleration 
papers as its intrinsic worth may secure in the regular course || for her heir archies. ‘They must subvert the institutions, and 
of business. But ourcitizens must necessarily be ill-informed || break down the altars of Liberty in America, arrest the pros- 
of the condition of the moneyed institutions of sister States. || peri*y of the nation, deprive enterprise of its motives, and deny 
To induce an unnatural circulation of their bills by permitting || to labor its rewards. If all this is not done, the settlement of 
apparent or real engagements for their redemption within this | our Western regions will go on; new States will demand ad- 
State, will expose us to hazard of loss by frauds, and an en- || mission into the Union; their trade and commerce will con- 
largement of the paper currency, beyond all control of the || tinue to augment our wealth, and their citizens, no matter 
Government, banishing, at the same time, the better known | whence they spring, to claim us as brethren. If the energies 
and safer currency of our own institutions. \of the new States already planted adjacent to the shores of 
The test of the qualifications of electors, and the form of || the lakes be seconded and sustained by a wise and magnani- 
applying it, have been found deplorably deficient in our popu- || mous policy on our part, our State, within twenty years, will 
lous cities. Notwithstandingall exisiing preventives and pen- || have no desert places—her commercial ascendency will fear 
alties, there are crying abuses of this precious right. It is ‘no rivalry, and her hundred cities renew the boast of ancient 
violated by every vote of an unqualified person, and every '|Crete. The policy of this State includes every measure which 
such vote tends to endaxger not merely the piece and pros- | tends to develope our own resources, or those of the regions 
perity of society, but the security of Republican institutions. || which can be made tributary to our commerce, and every mea- 
Anarchy will surely follow the discevery that the ballot boxes || sure which invites the labor and capital of Europe. Itrequires 
are an uncertain organ of the will of the people. Conscien- || that we welcome emigrants among ourselves, or speed them 
tiously holding the principle of universal suffrage, and indulg- || on their way to a Western destination, with all the sympathy 
ing no apprehension of its practical operation, if fairly carried || which their misfortunes at home, their condition as strangers 
out with proper safeguards against its abuse, I am yet free to || here, and their devotion to liberty, ought to excite. If their 
confess my fears that it will prove a fatal franchise, unless | inclination leads them to remain among us, we must assimi- 
such safeguards be applied. ! late their principle, habits, manners and opinions to our own. 
There have been periods of debasement when it was be- || To accomplish this, we must extend to them the right of citi- 
lieved that the energies of man were unequal to greater nener 4 with all its inestimable franchises. We must secure 
achievement, and his character susceptible of no further im- || to them as largely as we ourselves enjoy, the in.munities of 
provement; that a law of necessity frustrated all efforts to in- || 'eligious worship. And we should not act less wisely for our- 
crease his security or mitigate the evils of his condition ; and || Selves than generously toward them, by establishing schools 
that his destiny would be speedily completed by destruction ||in which their children shall enjoy advantages of education 
sent from the presence of an unofiended Deity, upon him and | equal to our own, with free toleration of their peculiar creeds 
the earth he had polluted. The tendencies of the present ,and instructions. 
age indicate a more cheering result. The light of his intel- || Thirteen years’ experience have proved the inadequacy of 
lect increases in brilliancy and reveals new mysteries to his || all our thoroughfares for the transportation of persons and 
persevering investigation. His passions became more equable property between the frontier and tide waters. tt is submit- 
and humane; his energies break through the restraints of || ted whether sound policy does not require that the enlarge- 
} power and prejudice, and the democratic principle leads his i ment of the Erie Canal be completed as speedily as will be 
| way to universal liberty. Forward indecd would this genera- || consistent with the public convenience. This generation may 
tion be to ask for other signs than it now enjoys, that our race || as well participate in its manifold advantages as resign them, 
| is ordained to reach, on this continent, a higher standard of || The loss of interest upon partial expenditures during a long 
' social perfection than it has ever yet attained; and thet hence || term of years is an item not unimportant ; and the expenses 
will proceed the spirit which shall renovate the world. The | of transhipment and other inconveniences resulting from the 
agency of institutions of self-government is indispensible to || navigation of different parts of the Canal with boats of dif- 
the accomplishment of these sublime purposes. Such insti- || ferent forms and magnitude, are auxiliary arguments to prove 
tutions can only be maintained by an educated and enlighten- joes the public interest requires the earliest feasible enjoy- 
ed people. || ment of the cheapness and expedition of the improved navi- 
It requires national wealth to dispense effectually the bless- i gation. 
ings of science, and social ease and independence, to produce || The year 1838 has been signalized by the momentous con- 
a desire for their enjoyment. But education and national || firmation of the highest hopes excited by the successful ag- 
prosperity are reciprocal in their influence. If it were asked || plication of steam power to the propulsion ef boats. But this 
why knowledge is generally diffused among the American || wonderful agent has achieved, almost unobserved, a new tri- 
people, the answer would be because wealth is more gener- || umph, which is destined to effect incalculable results in the 
ally diffused. And if it were inquired why the solaces and | social system. This is, its application to locomotion upon 
enjeyments of life are found in our dwellings, the reply would || the land. Time and money are convertible. Husbandry of 
be that it is because education has been there. The augmenta- || the one is economy of the other, and either is equivalent to 
tion of both prosperity and knowledge may be indefinite and the | the economy of labor. Railroads effect a saving of time and 
security of Republican institutions be constantly increased, if || money; and notwithstanding all the incredulity and opposi- 
that augmentation beimpartially distributed. The spirit there- || tion they encounter, they will henceforth be among the com- 
fore that pervades our country and animates our citizens to || mon auxiliaries of enterprize. Happily, it is not in our power 
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seek the advantages of competence, is to be cherished rather || to fetter the energies of other States, although we may repress 
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our own. This useful invention, like all others, will be adopt- 
ed by them, although it gain no favor with us; and they who 
are willing that New-York shall have no Railroads, must be 
ready to see all the streams of prosperity seek other chan- 
nels, and cur State sink into the condition of Venice, prostrate 
and powerless among the monuments of her earlier greatness. 

A glance at the map would render obvious the utility of 
three great lines of communication by Railroads between the 
Hudson River and the borders of the State. One of these 
would traverse several of the Northern Counties, and reach 
with its branches to Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence. A 
second, keeping the vicinity of the Erie Canal, would connect 
Albany and Buffalo. A third would stretch through the 
Southern Counties, from New-York to Lake Erie. 

It is certain that neither one nor two of these improvements 
would accomplish the useful ends of all; and when the grow- 
ing wealth and importance of the several regions directly in- 
terested in these improvements are considered, it is not less 
clear that, however delayed, all must eventually be com- 
pleted. It remains, then, to be decided whether it is wiser 
to regard them as trivial enterprizes, each by the operation 
of local jealousies hindering and delaying the others, or whe- 
ther all shall be considered as parts of one system and equally 
entitled to the consideration and patronage of the State. 

Capitalists have conceived not only the usefulness but the 
productiveness of the central route, and, notwithstanding the 
adverse influences of the recent pressure, have accomplished 
one-half of the whole undertaking: ‘The public defence may 
sometimes demand, and the public convenience already re- 
quires, as great a reduction of the distances as possible he- 
tween our commercial metropolis, the capital of the State, 
and the populous cities and long line of flourishing villages of 
the West. 

The attention of far-seeing and patriotic citizens was early 
directed to the route through the Southern Counties. That 
enterprize has been commenced and prosecuted by an associ- 
ation with commendable perseverance, under circumstances 
most embarrassing, resulting not only fram the same com 
mercial revulsion, but also from the magnitude of the under- 
taking, which exceeds that of any work of internal improve- 
ment ever completed, except the Ene Canal. Legislative 
aid, in the form of loans, has been granted to both the Central 
and Southern roads. 

I earnestly hope that you will inquire into the condition 
and prospects of both of these undertakings, and bestow a 
careful examination upon the conduct, management and re- 
sources of the associations engaged in their constructions; 
and, assuming the principle that there is neither economy nor 
wisdom in procrastination, adopt such measures as will secure 
their completion without delay. 

The advantages and claims of the various projects for the 
Northern line, including those of two distinct and entire 
routes. are yet under discussion. The whole subject merits, 
as I doubt not it will receive, your dispassionate considera- 
tion. I have only to add, in regard to this improvement, that 





I know no reason for delay when the most feasible advan- 
tageous plan is ascertained. [I shall cheerfully concur in 
many measures you m2y adopt to secure to that flourishing 
and hitherto neglected part of the State an early and full par- 
ticipation in the benefits of our system of internal improve- 
ments. 

I have called your especial attention to three great projects 
of improvement, because their routes, extending from the bor- 
ders of the State to tide water, as designed to accommodate 
a large and important division of our population, and to 
open to the reach of labor and capital extensive regions of | 
the State which. whatever may be their present prosperity, 
have scarcely begun to disclose their resources. They are 
important parts of a system of public defence which it is 
wise to have always in view, and certain to become thorough- 
fares of the boundless internal trade to be carried on with the 
Western States and British America, They-are therefore 
works of great importance to the whole State aad entitled to 
be regarded as arteries iv the great system of Internal Im- 

rovements which an enlightened and prophetic vision of the 

ature wealth and resources and relations of the State wou!d 

have suggested, while its solitudes were yet untrodden by civ- 
ilized man. They deserve to be classed with those parts of 
the same great system already completed or in process of con- 
struction—the Erie and Champlain, the Oswego, the Seneca 
and Cayuga, the Chenango and Chemung, the Genesee Val- 
ley and the Black River Caaals—and if their completion can- 
not speedily or advantageously be effected otherwise, like them 
they ought to be constructed at the expense of the Strate. 

Nature, never jealous of our co-operation, supplies us with 
resources and facilities, but presents few of her works finished 
for our immediate use. Thus she leaves us incentives to in- 
vention, and scope for action, while she seldom fails to indi- 
cate the right direction for effort. The policy of our State 
is so legibly written upon its surface, that to err in reading, 
or to be slothful in pursuing it, is equally unpardonable. The 
ocean reaches, through the tide waters of the Hudson, far 
inland. The lakes and reservoirs, within our bounds, as well 
as the seas upon our borders, were designed to fill the arti- 
ficial channels we have constructed as tributaries to our noble 
river. Jt is a policy even more obvious to maintain the natu- 
ral uses of the river itself, and to perfect every feasible branch 
of its navigation. This is only to secure a natural and full 
cireulation in the heart, while we are diffusing it to the extremi- 








ties of the system. I congratulate you upon the success 
which attends the e‘forts of the General Government in re- 
moving the obstructions in the vicinity of Albany. The pros- 
ecution of this enterprize, although carried on by that Gov- 
ernment, will constantly deserve, and perhaps may, as here- 
tofore, require your attention. I respectfully commend, as a 
part of the same policy which devolves particularly upon the 
State Legislature, the improvement of such of the Northern 
branches of the iiudsonps are capable of being rendered 
navigable. The settlemeht of the public lands of the State 
would be facilitated, and large portions of our fellow-citizens 
accommodated by this improvement. 

There are other projects, both of Railroads and Canals, of 
less magnitude, many of which, however, embrace wide and 
important interests, and whose accomplishment would largely 
promote the public good. It would be invidious to discrim- 
inate among these projects in a communication which does 
not admit the discussion of their merits. Internal Improve- 
ment regards the highest possible cultivation of every part of 
the State, and the perfect evolution of its resources; the 
widest possible diminution of the cost of transportation of 
persons and property, and consequent increase of population 
and labor, and diminished cost of production. All such im- 
provements, therefore, rightfully engage the public attention, 
and will doubtless receive from the Legislature the discrim- 
inating favor due to their respective merits. 

Taxation for purposes of Internal Improvement is happily 
unnecessary as it would be uncqual! and oppressive. The 
founder of the system had always in view its prosecution to 
the full extent consistent with the physical formation of the 
State, although the invention of Railroads was unknown or 
partially understood by him, and consequently the manner in 
which the system was to be carried forward was unforeseen. 
He asserted most truly, that the argument for such a system 
was not a mere question of dollars and cents—that its reve- 
nues were unimportant, compared with its more general, 


vance by millions in the value of real estate; the increase in 
quantity and value of agricultural productions and manufac- 
tured fabrics; the establishment and enlargement of inland 


augmentation of population ; the unbounded prosperity and 
increase of raising villages, cities and towns; and all the con- 
sequent advantages to morality, picty and knowledge. But 


terests of the State in regard to the mere question of reve- 
nug, required the. prosecution of the system. Freely con- 
ceding that there must be parts which world not immediate- 
ly, and some which would never yield a revenue equal to the 
cost of their construction, he maintained that they might yet 
be admitted as tributaries to the greater channels; and that 
the aggregate revenues of all would defray the entire cost of 
construction and yield a surplus large as the munificence 
which a republican government ought to bestow upon institu- 
tions of charity and education. It is history now that these 
enlarged ‘and comprehensive views were by no means gen- 
erally sustained ; that his magnanimous efforts to enlarge the 
wealth, promote the happiness, and elevate the fame of his 
native State, were resisted by a policy which regarded his 
glowing anticipations as visionary, and the entire system 
fraught with intolerable taxation and ruin; that this antago- 
nist policy early became ascendant, and the several enter- 
prizes since undertaken have been hard-won triumphs over 
the prevalent convictions of the Legislature. 

Fortunately this momentous question is decided. The 


present resources and credit of the State show that the most || 


ardent advocates of the system failed altogether to conceive 
the vast tribute which it has caused already to flow into the 
Treasury. 

I respectfully refer you to a report of a Committee of the 
last House of Assembly, in which this subject is discussed 


with eminent ability, and which results in showing that the || 


Canals are a property substantially unencumbered ; that their 
productiveness would warrant the State in expending in In- 
ternal Improvements $4,000,000 annually during a period of 
ten years, and that the revenues of the Canal alone would re- 
imburse this expenditure previous to the year 1865. This 
sum far exceeds any estimate of the expense required to com- 
plete the entire system, while it ts not to be doubted that the 
parts yet to be constructed will eventually be productive of 
revenue. The conclusions of this report, although of vast in- 
terest to the State, and, I trust, decisive of its policy, have 
not been questioned. 

.The following is a brief statement of the entire indebted- 
ness of the State at the close of the last fiscal year: 

DEBT OF THE GENERAL EUND. 
Loaned at 5 per cent. Astor stock......++++++ $561,500 00 
Loaned at 5 per cent. Bank Fund.......+++++ 586,532 4% 
Loaned of the Canal Fund without interest.... 800,000 00 
Total Debt of the General Fund eeeereeeees $1.948,032 43 
CANAL DEBT. 

Erie & Champlain 

Canal Debt.... $1,711,314 12 at 5 per cent. 

548,520 53 at 6 per cent. 

Oswego Canal ..... 421,304 00 
Cayuga and Seneca .206,000 00 





Chemung ......-+-316,000 00 


more enduring and more beneficient results ; the continual ad- |! 


commerce, and the swelling of foreign trade; economy in the || 
expense, saving of time, and increase in amount of travel; |' 


le maintained that independently of all these results, the in- || 


| Crooked Lake...... 120,000 00 

‘Chenango .......2,362,525 66 

, Black River .......591,446 10 

; Genesee Valley. ..2,000,000 00 

' Enlargement of the 

-Erie Canal ..... 1,000,000 00 

Total 5 percent .$8,759,599 88 

Total 6 per cent..e. eeeseseees $548,520 53 
8,759,599 88-9,308,199 4 

Total State Debt....sececccccccecs +++ +e $11,256,159 94 

- — is a surplus on hand sufficient to pay 

the Erie and Champlain Canal Debts... ., $9 
There was on hand mn the 30th #2,250,894 65 

Sept. last of the money bor- 

rowed for the Chenango Canal. 36,801 21 
| Black River Canal.........++-+490,282 77 
Genesee Valley Canal.......1,740,546 a 93 
» 
| Balance of State Debt over Funds on hand. 87s - 

It will be noticed that the temporary loans made by the 
Comptroller to meet the current demands, do not enter into 
this statement; nor do the State stocks issued to g 
| Railroad Companies, in pursuance of the laws passed at the 
last session of the Legislature. The issue of these stocks is 
regarded as a loan of the credit of the State upon undoubted 
security. 

The construction of the Canals of this State has been can 
|ried on chiefly with funds derived from loans. The w 
| amount borrowed is about fifteen millions ; the balance of the 
|debt for their construction is less than five millions; and the 
| Erie and Champlain Canal Fund alone, it has been seen, 
| yields a nett revenue, after paying all legitimate charges upon 
|it and all deficiencies of the auxiliary canals, of $718,650.91. 
| History furnishes no parallel to the financial achievements 
of this State. It surrendered its share in the national domain, 
|and relinquished for the general welfare all the revenues of 
| foreign commerce, equal generally to two thirds of the entire 
| expenditure of the Federal Government. It has nevertheless 
| sustained the expenses of its own administration, founded and 
endowed a broad system of education, charitable institutions 
for every class of the unfortunate, and a penitentiary estab- 
| lishment which is adopted as a model by civilized nations, It 
| has increased four-fold the wealth of its citizens, and relieved 
| them from direct taxation; and in addition to all this has car. 
ried forward a stupendous enterprise of improvement, all the 
while diminishing its debt, magnifying its credit and aug." 
menting its resources. 

This cheering view of ourconditian ought to encourage nei- 
| ther prodigality of expenditure nor legislation of doubtful ex 
|pediency. All appropriations for purposes of internal im- 
| provement ought to be made with a view and constant pur 
| pose to call into codperation individual capital and enterprise. 
| Rigid economy ought to be enforced, and perfect accounte- 
| bility exacted in this as in every other department of the pub> 
| lic service. 
| Action is the condition of our existence. Our form of gov- 
| ernment chastens military ambition. The action of the peo 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








ple must be directed to pursuits consistent with public order 
and conducive to the general welfare. Our country will else 
be rent by civil commotions or our citizens will seek other re 
gions, where society is lass. tranquil, ambition enjoys greater 
freedom, enterprise higher motives, and labor richer rewards. 
We are required to carry forward the policy of Internal 
Improvements, by the abounding experience of its benefits al- 
ready enjoyed ; by its incalculable benefits yet to be realized} 
| by all our obligations to promote the happiness of the people, 
'to multiply and raise their social enjoyments, to maintain the 
| fume of the’State, inestimably dear to its citizens, to preserve 
pone integrity of the Union; and by the paramount duty we 
| owe to mankind, to illustrate the peacefulness, the efficiency, 
| the beneficence axd the wisdom of Republican Institutions. 
That legislation is unwise which is exclusively devoted to 
enterprises of great moment, and overlooks measures of obvi 
| ous but common utility. The present condition of our high- 
, ways has resulted from the necessity of constructing roads 
| over an extended surface with the. scanty means, and efforts 
| of a sparse population. But this inconvenience has in a gr 
| measure ceased to exist. The labor expended upon our bi 
ways is a grievous tax, and yet our roads are scarcely im 
proved. Their summer repairs accomplish little more than 
restoring them to the condition they maintained before the 
| injuries of the winter season occurred. The evil liesin a mit 
‘application of the labor assessed. Your experience in re 
| to this subject is sufficient to convince you of the necessity 
| reform, as well as to suggest the most effectual measures for 
| its accomplishment. 
Union College continues to maintain its high rank 
the literary institutions of our country. It has three ; 
students. Within the last ten years, eight hundred and 
seventy-four persons have received from its faculty their first 
degree in the arts. . 
The College at Geneva enjoys scenery and associations 
eminently congenial to literature, and is happil: located im 
regard to its sphere of usefulness. It is already » 
justify the long delayed and limited public favor it 404™ 
ceived. Its number of students is fifty, being an 7, 
forty within two years. 
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ber.’ It was the ornament of both bridals and funerals. 


Ju- 


liet’s nurse, in allusion to its bridal use, asks Romeo, ‘ Doth 


not rosemary and Romeo begin with the same letter?’ In 


the 


same play its sadder use is shown by one of those who sup- 


pose Juliet dead— ‘Stick your rosemai 
On this fair corse—’ ad 


In the following beautiful little poem, it is also signified, and 


so is its budding in the present month : 
‘TO THE HERB ROSEMARY. 
‘ Sweet-scented flower! who art wont to bloom 
On January’s front severe, 
And o’er the wintry desert drear 
To waft thy waste perfume! 
Come, thou shalt form my nosegay now, 
And I will bind thee round my brow; 
And, as I twine the mournful wreath, 
I'll weave a melancholy song; 
And sweet the strain shall be, and long 
The melody of death. 


* Come, funeral flower! who lov’st to dwell 
With the pale corse in the lowly tomb, 
And throw across the desert gloom 
A sweet decaying smell. 
Come, pressing lips, and lie with me 
Beneath the lonely alder-tree, 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 
And not a care shall dare intrude 
To break the marble solitude 

So peaceful and so deep. 

* And hark! the wind-god, as he flies, 

Moans hollow in the forest trees, 
And, sailing on the gusty breeze, 
Mysterious music dies. , 
Sweet flower! that requiem wild is mine: 
It warns me to the lonely shrine, 
The cold turf-altar of the dead. 
My grave shall be in yon lone spot 
Where, as I lie, by all forgot, 
A dying fragrance thou wilt o'er my ashes shed.’ 


Many other virtues, very different from these, were ascribed 
to the rosemary. Some are thus set forth in a curious wed- 


ding sermon: 
‘The rosemary is for marricd men, the which by name, 


na- 


ture, and continued use, man challengeth as properly belong- 
ing to himself. It overtoppeth all the flowers in the garden, 


boasting man’s rule; it helpeth the brain, strengtheneth 


the 


memory, and is very medicinal for the head. Another pro- 


perty is, it affects the heart. 


Let this ros maximus, this 


flower of man, ensign of your wisdom, love and loyalty, be 
carried not only in your hands, but in your heads and hearts.’ 


Were we to quote a tittle of what has been written well 
about the recurrence of the New Year’s Day, not only this, 
but a dozen more papers would be filled. We will, therefore, 
only for a moment, peep into ‘the Mirror of the Months,’ and 


inquire, ‘ Who can‘ see a New Year open upon him without | 
being better for the prospect—witl.out making sundry wise | 
reflections (for any reflections on this subject must be com- | 
paratively wise ones) on the step he is about to take toward | 


the goal of his being? Every First of January that we arrive 


at is an imaginary mile-stone on the turnpike track of human 
life; at once a resting-place for thought and meditation, and | 
a starting-point for fresh exertion in the performance of our 
journey.. The man who does not at least propose to himself 
to be better this year than he was last, must be cither very 
good or very bad indeed ! and only to propose to be better is 
something; if nothing else it is an acknowledgment of our 
need to be so, which is the first step toward amendment. But, 
in fact, to propose to one’s self to do well is in some sort to 
do well positively ; for there is no such thing as a stationary 
point in human endeavors: he who is not worse to-day than 
he was yesterday, is better ; and he who is not betteris worse.’ 


Ferguson, the Scotch poet, in ‘ Daft Days,’ sings thus: 
‘ Let mirth abound ; let social cheer 
Invest the dawnin’ o’ the year; 
Let blithesome Innocence appear, 
Tocrown our joy, 
Nor Envy wi’ sarcastic sneer 
Our bliss destroy.’ 
There is food for mirth in the following 
ODE TO THE NEW YEAR. 
(By a Gentleman of Literary Habits and Means.) 
‘ All hail to the birth of the year ! 
See golden-haired Phebus afar, 
Prepares to renew his career, 
And is mounting his dew-spangled car. 
‘Stern Winter congeals every brook, 
That murmured so lately with glee, 
And places a snowy peruke 
On the head of each bald-pated tree. 
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* Now wild-duck and widgeon abound ; 
Snipes sit by the half-frozen rills, 
Where woodcocks are frequently found, 
That sport such amazing long bills. 
“Alas! for the poor! as unwilling 
I gaze on each famishing group, 
I never miss giving a shilling 
To the parish subscription for soup. 
‘ The wood-pigeon, sacred to love, 
Is wheeling in circles on high; 
How charming he looks in the grove! 
How charming he looks in the pie! 
‘Now gone is St. Thomas’s day, 
The shortest, alas! in the year, 
And Christmas is hastening away 
With its holly and berries and beer. 
‘ And the old year for ever has gone, 
With the tabor, the pipe, and the dance ; 
And gone is our collar of brown, 
And gone is the mermaid to France. 
‘The scythe and the hour-glass of Time, 
Those fatal mementoes of wo, 
Seem to utter in accents sublime— 
We are all of us going to go!’ 
The weather is very, very cold, and when one wends out of 
town, he almost expects to be met by ‘ old January’ himself, 
us vividly personified by Spenser: 
‘Then came eld January, weapped well 
In many weeds to keep the cold away : 
There did he quake and quiver like to quell, 
And blow his nayles to warm them if he may : 
For they were numbed with holding al] the day 
An hatchet keene, with which he felled the wood, 
And from the trees did lop the needlesse spray.’ 
We will conclude this ‘ our pastime’ by a very touching 
ballad aad ‘a fable for cold weather.’ From the former may 
unsophisticated damsels draw the moral not to be too icy and 
then suddenly relapse into a melting mood; and from the 
latter, that the lovely should comfort as well as attract: 
‘THE APPARITION. 
“’T was silent all—the rising moon 
With clouds had veiled her light; 
The clock struck twelve, when lo! I saw 
A very chilling sight. 
‘Pale as a snow-ball was its face, 
Like icicles its hair; 
For mantle it appeared to me 
A sheet of ice to wear. 
* Though seldom given to alarm, 
I’ faith, I ’ll not dissemble— 
My teeth all chattered in my head 
And every joint did tremble ! 
‘ At last, I cried, ‘“‘ Pray who are you, 
And whither do you go?” 
Methought the phantom thus replicd— 
“« My name is Sally Snow ; 
«« My father is the Northern Wiad, 
My mother's name was Water; 
Old parson Winter married them, 
And I’m their hopeful daughter. 
‘“T have a lover—Jackey Frost— 
My dad the match condemns; 
I ‘ve run from home to-night to meet 
My love upon the Thames.” 
‘I stopped Miss Snow in her discourse, 
This answer just to cast in— 
“T hope, if John and you unite, 
Your union won’t be lasting ! 
‘ « Besides, if you should marry him, 





But ill you 'd do, that I know; 
For surely Jackey Frost must be 
A very slippery fellow !” 
* She sat her down before the fire— 
My wonder now increases— 
For she I took to be a maid 
Then trembled into pieces! 


‘For air, thin air, did Hamlet’s ghost 
His foremost cock-crow barter— 
But what I saw and now describe 
Resolved itself to water!’ 
We seldom meet with any thing of the kind more pleasing 


than ‘THE COAL AND THE DIAMOND. 
‘ A coal was hid beneath the grate ; 
(’T is often modest merit’s fate)— 
’T was\small, and so, perhaps, forgotten}; 
Whilst in the room and mean in size, 
In a fine casket lined with cotton, 
mp and state a diamond lies. 
, little gentleman in black,” 
The brilliant spark in anger cried, 
“T hear, in philosophic clack, 
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Our families are close allied ; 
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lendor of m 
Excelled by wating in eulitenes = 
Should teach such little folks as ‘ou 
To keep a more respectful distance!” 
‘ At these reflections on his name, 
The coal soon reddened to a flame ; 
Of his own real use aware, 
He only aaswered, with a sneer, 
“I scorn your taunts, good bishop Blaze 
And envy not your charms divine; ” 
Fer know, I boast a double praise, 
As I can warm as well as shine!” ? 








New Music.—We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs, Hewitt a 
Jaques, 239 Broadway, for copies of the following new songs 
published and for sale by them: ‘ Haste, Boatman, Haste,’ a 
role, the words by Miss Castello, the music composed and, in acknoy. 
ledgement of his talents, dedicated to Henry Russell, Esq. by GP. 
Manouvrier, of New-Orleans. ‘We met in other years, love,’ the 
words by ‘Ione,’ (very beautiful, by-the-by,) the music composed, and 
dedicated to his friend, C. E. Habicht, Esq. of Boston, by Henry Ru. 
sell. ‘The Striped Pig,’ assung by Mr. Wills at the Tremont 
Boston ; which seems to be the old song of ‘ The King and the Coun. 
tryman’ revivified. There is nothing particularly Byronic jn the 
genius, language or melody of the verse, but the writer probably 
owed his inspiration to a little more gin than the quantity said to be 
used in his inspired fits by the Noble Bard. ‘ Farewell awhile, my 
Native Isle.'—* On board the Great Western steam-ship, on her voy. 
age from Bristol to New-York, this song was written, composed and 
sung by Mr. Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, and a copy launched 
overboard for behoof of all lovers of song ; and so may the 600d ship 
reach the desired port in safety. Composed by Mr. Austin Phillips, 
and with permission, most respectfully dedicated to the Directors of 
the Great Western Steam-ship Company, and to Lieut. James Hos- 
ken, Commander.” ‘Come, come, thou art in sorrow,’ the poetry 
Miss F——, the music composed and inscribed to Miss Innes, by Bi- 
anchi Taylor. ‘My Boyhood’s Home,’ sung by Mr. Seguin in the 
grand opera of ‘ Amilie,’ arranged for the Spanish Suitar, and respect. 
fully dedicated to Pierre Marston Van Wyck, Esq. by George Heary 
Derwort. All the songs in this opera have been published by Hewitt 
& Jaques. Last in our list, and very pretty, is ‘We were children 
together,’ a ballad, the words and music posed and dedicated to 
his brother, James L. Hewitt, by John H. Hewitt. Mr. Hewitt is the 
author of some of the most popular songs in the country, among which 
it is sfficient to mention ‘ The minstrel ’s returned from the war’ We 
give the words of the present song: 
‘We were children together, and loved like the young, 
Whose bosoms no sorrow or anguish e’er wrung; 
A bright sky was o’er us, and joy lit our brow; 
But where is that sunshine—that laughing lip now? 
‘We have grown up together ; life’s sun, in its noon, 
Looked warm on the flowers that perished so soon. 
The heart still beat gladly, a joy lit the brow; 
But where is that glad pulse—that glowing smile now? 
‘We're declining together; the life-tide runs slow; 
The world seems a desert all covered with snow. 
The flowers are faded that once graced our brow; 
Our cares with our old age are gathering now.’ 








TEN DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

By the arrival of a fleet of packets on Sunday—viz. the 
Europe, from Liverpool Nov. 12; the Sheridan, from do. 
Nov. 14; the Republic and the Columbus from do, Nov. 20 
—we have news from Europe ten days later than before re- 
received. We copy from the Monday morning papers: 

The news by these arrivals, politically speaking, is of but 
little interest. The English Tory papers are fanning theem- 
bers for a war with Russia, and some of the Whig papers 
speak in the same strain. They pretend that Russia is ir 
terfering to prevent the execution of the Treaty recently cor 
cluded between England and the Porte. 


All the coming packets are full of goods and making capital 
freights. The freight list of the Europe is £1500 and the 
Columbus £1800. ; 

An attempt had been made to assassinate the Duke of Nor 
mandy, who is now in England, and claims to be the sovd 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. The 
Duke was wounded in the arm by a pistol ball. A man by 
the name of Desir2s Rousselle was arrested the authorof the 
attempt. 

The Queen of Portugal has given birth to a prince, who 
will take the title of Duke of Oporto. 


The Liverpool Times estimates that the Wheat Crop ia 
England this year is one fourth part less than it was m 1835 
and 1837. 

It was expected that Parliament would assemble about the 
first of January. 

Russta anv Circassia.—There is no doubt that the Rur 
sians have suffered severely in Circassia by the 
their irregular troops, as well as by the elements. In 1000 
cent attack by the mountaineers the Russiqns lost nearly 10 
men killed and 70 officers. The Russian General Ryewss 
had sent-a message to the tribes to submit, and expel 
English emissaries. They replied, that if he sent =) 
such messages, they would burn his letters and hang 
bearers. 





Spaix.—Afairs in Spainare in statu quo. ‘Theres 
very little fighting of late. pee 
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P list prisoners had been shot at Valencia, by 
si pate ai for a Tike number of Queen’s troops (prisoners) 
be had “amt by the Carlist General Cabrera. 
Cotton Market.—The Liverpool Albion of the 19th Nov. 
. «The market has been unusually active during the 
The sales reached the very large quantity of nearly 
17 900 bales. The computed stock of Cotton is now 352,300 
c against 178,200 at the correspondent period last year ; 
4 174,100 bales. The import has nearly ceased; 
and, before the produce of the new crop can be brought into 
market in any considerable quantity, the demands of the trade 
for consumption may be expected very sensibly to reduce the 
in the port. The next four or five weeks will be ex- 
tremely interesting to the sellers and the buyers of Cotton.” 
England.—The quarterly average of the weekly 
ee ~ of the Bank of England, from the 21st of 
August, 1838, to the 18th November, both inclusive, is as fol- 





: Liabilities. Assets. 
Weuiation --£18,900,000 | Securities .... . £21,171,000 
Deposits seee 8,949,000 | Bullion....... 9,339,000 
£27 ,848,000 £30,510,000 


this statement it will be seen that there is a considera- 
Mab in most of the items, viz: in the circulation it 
amounts to £459,000; in the deposits to £370,000; in the 
securities to £844,000; in the bullion te £107,000; and in 
the “rest,” or reserved fund, £105,900—evidently showing 
that this establishment is doing less business. 


The American Trade.—We congratulate our fellow-towns- 
men upon the prospect of a very improved state of trade be- 
tween this country and America during the ensuing winter. 
Itwas stated by one of our most active merchants, at a public 
dinner last week, that orders amounting to at least £100,000 
were received by the Great Western, when she arrived from 
ber October trip across the Atlantic. [Birmingham Adv. 


— 


FOUR DAYS LATER. 
The packet ships Mediator, Capt. Champlin, from London, 
and George Washington, Capt. Holdredge, from Liverpool, 
have arrived. They both sailed on the 25th November, and 


bring papers to that date. 

Lord Durham had not arrived on the 24th, but was daily 
expected. The London Courierannounces that Earl Spencer 
will be the next Governor General of Canada. 

Mr. Wakefield has published a letter denying the state- 
ment of Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Lafontaine, that he was em- 
ployed by Lord Durham to negotiate with Mr. Papineau. 

The English papers give alarming accounts of the state of 
dissatisfaction and distress in the agricultural districts. In- 
cendiary burnings of agricultural property, such as hay-ricks, 
&c., are said to be fearfully frequent. The immediate cause 
is said to be the high and still increasing price of bread. 


The house of Baring & Brothers has taken the South Care 
lina loan of £500,000 bearing 5 per cent. interest, but the 
price had not transpired. 

The Mississippi State Loan of £250,000 has been taken by 
several contractors at 93, bearing 5 per cent. interest. A 
great amount of business in American securities was done in 
the week ending November 24. 

O'Connell is on a tour of ‘agitation’ through Ireland. He 
talks of getting up a society of 500,000 members, all of fight 
ing age, and at their head ‘ petitioning’ for ‘ justice to Ire- 
land.’ 

Setilement of the Boundary Question.-We have heard 

y, in quarters where information on such matters espe- 
cially may be fully relied upon, that the question of boundary 
between the possessions of Great Britain in North America 
tnd the United States, 1s on the eve of being formally adjust- 
ed, and in a manner, it is said, which will give satisfaction 
to the public on both sides, and be in accordance with the 
views of the two Governments. 

It is, in fact, stated that communications for some time past 
have been going on between Mr. Stevenson, the American 

nister, and our Government, upon this point, and that it 
has been determined so appoint a commission, to decide upon 
the question, the Government at the same time recommend: 
ing mutually fur their adoption that the River St. John should 
the separating line between the two countries, whereby 
that portion of the province of Maine which the Americans 
ve always claimed will be ceded to us, and, as an equiva= 

» the coast and territory lying between the Rivers St. 
Croix and St. John, equal in size to what is given up on the 
ther side, will be made over to America. 

[London Morning Chronicle, Nov. 22. 


Russta.—An extensive revolt is said to have broken out 
in Georgia. Shira, one of the principal cities, had been sack- 
td by the rebels, and 6,000 Russians massacred, among whom 
were two general officers. The rebels were advancing on Ti- 

when the last accounts were sent from Erzeroun to Con- 


at appears that an extensive conspiracy has been discovered 
Poland, the leaders of which had been arrested and thrown 


itwprison at Wilna, ~The Emperor had ordered that the pro- 
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perty of all participators in the plot should be immediately 
sequestered. The names of 15 persons are published, who 
have been arrested*all holding respectable positions in so- 
ciety. 








Trade with China.—From the statement of the General 
Chamber of Canton we learn that the quantities of tea ex 
ported to the United States, from July 10, 1837 up to June 
12, 1838, were black teas 36,757 peculs, 63,041 chests 
green teas 77,131 peculs, 120,059 chests. Total 113,888 
peculs, 183,100 chests. They were shipped on board 
thirty vessels—twenty of which cleared for New York, six 
for Boston, one for Providence, one for Philiadelphia, one 
for Baltimore, and one for New Orleans. 





that the New York Gazette has expended a vial o 

nation upon the revolutionists who invaded Wind Mill 
Point, for barbarously butchering three women. These 
unfortunate men have crimes enough to answer for with- 
out being made responsible for those of others. 

The facts are that the revolutionary party who invaded 
Canada near Prescott, landed at the Point without resist- 
ance. They assured the people that it was not their inten- 
tion to injure any of them, nor to molest their property 
farther than to take possession of some buildings as quarters. 
Some families remained, some left. On 'Tuesday morning 
the 13th November, during the action they secured them- 
selves in the cellar, till the Royalist party had passed the 
house, when they attempted to leave. The first that came 
out, Mrs. Taylor, was shot through the body by the loyal 
militia and expired soon after. The daughter followed 
and was shot through the neck and face by the same party, 
and though not dead, as we have heard of, was most shock- 
ingly mangled. Mr. ‘Taylor followed with a child, saw a | 
musket levelled at him, but some person standing by the | 
the soldier. struck the musket, changed its direction, and 
he was not hit. These are the facts and all the facts in re- 
lation to the killing of three women. They are bad enough, 
and disgraceful enough, but let these men who are to be 
sacrificed, through the folly and knavery of others not have 
their names stained by crimes they did not commit. 

(Ogdensburgh Times. 


Three Women Killed.—We see by the Canada ooae 
indig- 


0° The report that the sergeant and two soldiers of the 
Coldstream Guards who were on duty at Quebec when 
Theller and Dodge escaped, had been sentenced to be shot, 
is incorrect. On the contrary, they have been all acquitted 
of conniving at the escape, but have been subjected to 
slight punishments for want of vigilance, &c. 





Capture of a Slaver.—The ship Narraganset, arrived at 
New Orleans. spoke on the 5th instant, on the banks, a 
Spanish brig of war, which reported that she had captured 
and carried into Nassau, N. P. a Portuguese slaver (under 
American colors) with 200 slaves on board. 





> Joseph Stringham, late Cashier of the Commercial 
Bank of Buffalo, has been appointed Cashier of the Citv 
Bank of Buffalo, in the place of O. Ballard, resigned. 

Spencer Daniels has been appointed Cashier of the Com- 
mercial Bank of Buffalo in the place of Mr. Stringham, 
resigned. 

John Wilkinson has been elected President, and Horace 
White, Cashier, of the Bank of Syracuse, a new institu- 
tion, organized under the general banking law. This 
Bank, it is understood, will go into immediate operation. 


The Merchants & Farmers’ Bank of Ithaca, organized 
under the general Banking law, ia about going into opera- 
tion in that village. ‘The officers are, T. S. Williams, 
President and J. B. Williams, Cashier. 


(> Dr. Butter, one gf the emigrating Cherokee phy- 
sicians, computes that 2,000) out of the 16,000 of the 
Cherokees, have died since they left their homes in June, 
for the West. 








FAarvied, 

On Sunday, 30th ult. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Amasa Warren, of 
this city, to Emeline Stratton, of Conn. 

Also, by the same, Leidy Bilger, of New-Orleans, to Mary A. B. Cris- 
man, of this city. 

On Monday, G. C. Heyl to Henrietta Hammeken. 

Also, Wm. Austin, Esq. of Boston, to Maria Clements, of Natchez. 

Also, Smith More to Eleanor F’. Jones, both of this city. 

On Tuesday, Edward Newlin to Mary A. De La Montagnie, both of | 
this city. } 

At p> a Greece, on the 6th October last, Edward Masson, Esq. of 
Scotland, late Attorney General of the Kingdom of Greece, to Eliaa- 
beth, daughter of John W. Mulligan, of this city. 


ied, 
On Sunday, 30th ult. James Crookshanks, of Scotland, aged 38. 
Also, Frederick A. Schaffer, aged 70. 
Also, John Barrow, aged 72. 
h Silvey, aged 72. 
Also, William M. Griffith, aged 19. 
On Tuesday, Maria, widow of the late Chas. Baldwin, aged 46. 
On Wednesday, William H. Telfair, 28. . 

F. 24. 





| Oriskany, 


New-York. 
Albany, Lyman Hanford. 
Alexander, W.C. Spaulding. 
Auburn, B. R. Peck. 
Augusta, O. F. Ranney, 
Antwerp, C. B. Hoard, P. M. 
Albion, H. McCurdy, P, M. 
Buffalo, Charles A. Wilson. 
Binghamton, ‘T. Robinson, P. M. 
Borodino, Isaiah Buflington, 
Batavia, J. A. Clarke. 
Big Flatts, L. L. Smith, 
Brockport, Josiah Harrison, 
Bovina Centre, H. Dennis, P. M, 
Canandaigua, W. M. Gibbs. 
Cazenovia, J. Killom. 
Clermont, W. H. Wilson. 
Cairo, Elder T. Stokes. 
Chittenango, A. Bellamy. 
Clayton, N. B. Johnson. 
Cortlandville, C. Marsh, P. M. 
Copenhagen, H. Davenport. 
Clinton, B. Hickox, P. M. 
Canterbury, 8. Townsend 
Delhi, H. Levally. 
Dix, Cornell & Holmes. 
E. Bloomfield, A. Monson. 
Enfield, S. Marsh, 
Eaton, 8S. Thayer, P. M. 
Elmira, H.8. Brooks. 
Florence, D. G. Dorrance, 
Fonda, J. M. Tubbs. 
Fulton, J. J. Wolcott. 


Fort Plain, P. G. Webster. 
Fabius, George Pettit, P.M. 
Geneva, Bogerts Wynkoop. 
Gaines, D. Gilbert. 
Garoga, T. D. P. Havens. 
Goshen, Hi. W. Elliot. 
Granville, T.S. Hitt. 
Greenwich,  §&. Kittle, P. M. 
Geneseo, Wr. J. Hamilton. 
Hamilton, W. B. Burbank. 
Hillsdale, &.G, Smith, 
Homer, 


L. Riggs. 
Hoosick Falls, Lyman Wilder. 


Horseheads, 8. Conkling, P. M. 
Ithaca, A.B. Clark, 
Jamestown, E. F. Warren, 
King’sFerry, D. Adams. 

Little Falls, E.M. Griffing. 
Lysander, C.C. Hubbard, 
Manhasset, Henry Mott. 
Mayville, H. F. Rumsey. 


Middle Island, B. T. Hutchinson, 
Medina, J. Ingersoll. 
Mechanicsville,L. H, Lawrence. 


Mottville, M. J. Frisbie, 
Mouticcllo, W.E.Cady. 
Manlius, J. J. Hopkins, 


Morristown, J.P. Morgan 
Mid. Granville,J. M. Bishop. 
Newburg, L. W. Edwards. 
New Rochelle, Samuel Bownes. 


|| New Windsor, M. N, M’Laughlin. 


North Salem, J. 8. Wilson, 
North Murray, G. W. Burbank. 
New Hartford, J. Allen. 

Oswego, O. H. P. Hovey. 
Andrew Scott, jr. 
Poughkeepsie, George Nagells. 
Poolville, E. Colson, jr. P. M. 


Pembroke, T.8S. Dodge. 
Perry, . Hoag. 

Preble, P. H. Burdick. 
Palmyra, M. W. Wilcox. 
Pamela 4 cor’s, A. M. Harger. 
Penn-Yan, Thos. H. Locke. 
Rushville, C. Loomis. 
Redfield, R. Drake. 
Rochester, Nichols & Wilson. 
Rome, R. B. Johnson, 


South Le Roy, M. Parsons. 
Schenectady, J. D. Norris. 
Union College, P. C. Robertson. 
Stockton, C. Smith. 

South Cortland, W. B. Sturdevant. 
Seneca Falls, J. H. Corl. 

Sandy Creek, L. Mallory, P. M. 
Sandy Hill, J N. Wright. 
Saratog.Spr’gs,W. A. Fonday. 
Syracuse, D. 8. Phelps, P.O. 
Trumansburg, L. D. Branch. 


Troy, Francis Adancourt. 
Tivoli, J, Outwater, 
Union Ellery, O. Benedict, P. M. 
Utica, E. T. Marsh, 
Vernon, O. L. Knox. 
Victor, A. Simons. 
Waterville, M. Babcock, P. M. 
Waterloo, L. P. Knight. 
Whitehall, J.C. Caldwell, P.M, 
Westfield, O, Nichols, P. M. 


Weathersfield Sp. T. H. Perkins. 
Washington, J. D. Seeles. 
Willink, O. Allen. 

West Cortland,S. Gleason. 


|| West Mendon, W. Powell. 





Whitestown, I. C. Baker, P. M. 

Yonkers, L. P. Rose. 

York, Wn. Frazer, P.O. 

aine. 

Bangor, Smith & Fenno. 

Gardiner, Wn. Palmer. 
‘ermont. 

Bridport, D. Miner. 

Burlington, H. J. Raymond. 

Brattleboro’, A. Green. 
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East Poultney, 8. Mears, P. M. 
Montpelier, George P. Walton 
South Hero, V. Adams, 

West Poultney,G. H. Mallary. 


Massachusetts. 
Boston, W. H.S. Jordan. 
Duxbury, Seth Sprague, P.M 
Framingham, 8. Warren. 
Hardwick, Dr. J h Stone. 
Hadley, 8. D. Ward. 
Haverhill, Rev. M. C. Smith, 
North Adams, Wm. E. Brayton. 
Palmer, Gamaliel Collins, 
Taunton, C.R. Vickery,P.M 
Uxbridge, P. M. Dudley. 
Worcester, OO. Harrington. 

onnecticut, 
Bristol, Edward C, Ives 
Bridgeport, R. B. Lacy. 
Derby, D. W. Plumb, 
Darien, L, Hoyt. 
Danbury, Rev.8.C. Bulkley. 
Hartford, Erasmus D. Park. 
Middletown, Abiel Converse. 
Norwich, M. Safford. 
Yale College, William Robinson 
Salisbury, W. J. Pettee. 
Island. 
Newport, H. Barber. 
Providence, C. Shepard, 
New-Jersey. 


Boundbrook, Stephen Vail. 
Parsippany, J.N. Mitchell. 


Paterson, Wn. Van Vieck. 
Pennsylvania, 
Chambersburg, Matthew Smith: 
Erle, A. W. Brewster. 
Lumberville, C. Hartley. 
Mauch Chunk, J, W. Chapman. 
Pittsburgh, J. R. Weldin. 
Philadelphia, John Lees, 
Reading, 8S. Ritter. 
Warren, Robert Miles. 
Delaware, 
Wilmington, W. H. Neff, 
Vienna, H. Keeler, P. M. 
Virginia. 
Lynchburg, i. D, Murrel. 
Leesburg, R. G. Saunders, 
Parkersburg, J. M. Steed, 
Wellsburg, T. McCarty, P.M. 
Winchester, Daniel Frost. 
Wheeling, R. J. Garwood. 
North Carolina, 
Fayetteville, C. W. Everest. 


Hillsborough, Wm. Cain. 


Raleigh, Turner & Hughes 
Wilmington, J. W. Burnwell. 
South Carolina, 
Charleston, William D. King 
Georgia. 
Athens, m. L. Mitchell. 
Bainbridge, EE. Harrison, 
Macon, R. Tyner. 
Milledgeville, 8S. D. Betton. 
Wrightsboro’ J. Barnes, P, M. 
Alabama, 
Selma, J. Carnett. 
io. 
Cleveland, J. E. James. 
Columbus, J. B. Crist. 
Canton, J. Saxton. 
Cincinnati, Cornelius Tobey. 
Fairfield, L. Strohm. 
New Lisbon, W. D. Ewing. 
Norwalk, J. Buckingham. 
New Philad’a, C.A.Canfield, P.M. 
Painesville, G.E. H. Day. 
Toledo, C. McKnight. 
Venice, O. McKnight. 
Wooster, W. H. Smith. 
Warren, R. McFarlane 
Waynesville, J. M. Madden, 
aaa 
Louisville, J. L. H. Smith, 
Maysville, Edward Cox. 
Louisiane. 
New-Orleans, John F. Curns, 
Missouri. 
Fulton, William Haston, 
Liberty, P. H. Burnet. 
St. Louis, Meech & Dennies 
linois. 
Pekin, W. H. Sandusky 
Peoria, Ralph Hamlin. 
Indiana. 


Fort Wayne, Charles Paige, jr. 





La Porte, Joshua Atwater. 
LaFayette, 8. Homer. 
Richmond, J. W. Borden. 
Mississippi. 
Natchez, William A. Fox. 
Coctaw Agency,Henry Gibson, P.m 
Michigan. 
Adrian, Albert L. Vail. 
Detroit, Morgan Bates. 
Ypsilanti, R. E. Morse, P. M 
Ann Arbor, C. Thayer, P. M. 
Marshall, C. M. Brown. 
Jacksonburg, D. Coleman, P.M 
Cold Water, P. Martin, P. M. 
Jonesville, J, Olds, P. M. 
Tecumseh, &.C.Boughton, P.M 
Monroe, Norman Haskel. 
Port Huron, Theo. Dubois. 
Canada, 
Toronto, R. Meighim. 
Dundas, S. Laing. 








Pays J. FISH—ATTORNEY, 








At Hodson, Sich ult’ Mar ‘ine daughter of Osear A. Dornin, 
t D, u lary 
aged 1 year and 9 months. | 


SOLICITOR & COUNSELLOR, 


85 Nassau-st. N. Y. Business in Kings County attended to with 
oon Residence No. 5 Leaycraft’s Brick 
jept. 
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THE WORDS BY MRS. WIELES LEIGH CLIFFE—THE MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR BY JOHN WILLIs. 
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THIRD VERSE. 


If the breezc breathe a kiss on thy bloom as it flies, 
Treat the libertine wind as a thing you despise; 
It amuses the rake with your beauties to toy, 

But his passion is flecting as sorrow or joy. 


head, As though weouldst the ca-ress of the breeze 
thou shun That 


conceal Those thou 


fan-cy or beauty compare! 


reveal? Why, not half the flowers 


of the yet leaflesstrees: an 
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FOURTH VRRSE. 


ae merecereeneememen 


Lift thy head, little gem of the greensward, and view 
The gay verdure around that is smiling on you, 
For bright as it is, it would not leok so fair 

If thy pale yellow bloom was not flourishing there. 








Froim the Connecticut Courant. 
WINTER SONNETS. 
MIDNIGHT. 

Votcetzss as the dim visions of a dream, 

Steals the frost-spirit through the wintry air; 

From leafless forest, and from ice-bound stream, 

No more the winds their gentle music bear. 

The white clouds float in yonder cold blue sky, 
Pure as the snow, that o’cr the frozen plain 
Glitters beneath the moon, and bears no stain 

Upon its vestal cheek. Qh, if thine eye 
Looks with delight upon a nobler scene 
Than Autumn’s tinted woods, or Summer’s green, 

Come forth at this still, solemn, midnight hour, 

And read a lesson of eternal power, 

And bow thy soul to Him whose tireless hand 
Hung the proud arch on high, beneath whose light we stand! 
A WINTER ROBIN. 

Through Autumn’s sunny days, one lonely bird 
Lingered, in sadness, by its Summer nest; 

And now the wintry blasts, at midnight heard, 
Ruffle the plumes that shield its downy breast. 

Perhaps to that lone tree its gentle mate 
Fied from the fowler’s aim, to droop and die; 

And fondly there the faithful bird doth wait, 
Breasting the storms that through the valley fly. 

Our door it seeks, with warble faint and low; 


= ———— 





And oft its foot-prints you may see at morn, 
Pressed deeply in the light and yielding snew. 

Where some kind hand its simple fuod hath borne; 
And yet it trusts not man :—its’trembling form 
A mightier hand shall guard from wind and storm. J.D. 


Eccentricity.—A gentleman of original habits, the Baron 











de R., who has the mania of traveling on foot in search of 
the picturesque, is perumbulating France. If he finds any 
fine prospect impeded by a clump of trees, or even by a wood, 
he immediately enters into an arrangement with the owner of 
the land, hites workmen, and without regard to expense, has 
it all cleared away to open cut the view; which, when ren- 
dered complete, he enjoys for a few days, and then departs, 
never, perhaps, to see it again. Once, it is said, he wished 
to burn down a farm-house and buildings which destroyed a 
fine prospect, but could not prevail on the owner to indulge 
him in this freak of fancy. 


Pursuit or KNowLepGe unper Dirricuttizs.—During 
a considerable part of the time in which Savage was employed 
upon his tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbury, he was without 
lodging, and often without meat; nor had he any other con- 
veniences for study than the fields or streets allowed him. 
There he used to walk and form his speeches, and afterward 
step into a shop, beg for a few moments the use of pen and 
ink, and write down what he had composed, upon paper 
| Which he had picked up by accident. 
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